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added one more extraordinary document to the 

records in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. It was his 
decision refusing a new trial to the defendants, who 
had petitioned on the ground of newly discovered 
evidence. The evidence was all based upon an 
affidavit by Celestino Madeiros, a condemned 
murderer, who had said that he was present at the 
murder of which Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted 
more than five years ago, and that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not there. Starting with this, the 
defense counsel obtained sixty-six affidavits suppert- 
ing Madeiros’ statement, and accusing the “ Morelli 
gang” of being the real murderers. 

THE INDEPENDENT has always taken the position 
that in the Sacco-Vanzetti case more is at stake 
than the guilt or innocence of two men. Though we 
are reluctant to admit it, the integrity of the judicial 
system has been called into question: many persons 
of all shades of opinion the world over believe 
Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted through a court 
conspiracy because they were radicals, not because 
they were murderers. Again, wholly apart from the 
question of radicalism, many patient investigators 
of the case, lawyers and laymen alike, believe the 


J sacce WEBSTER THAYER last Saturday 


men innocent on the basis of the evidence presented. 
We have no conviction upon either of these points. 
But we believe that incalculable harm will be done 
our courts if no way can be found for a new trial on 
the basis of the new evidence presented. If Sacco and 
Vanzetti prove to be innocent, a great human in- 
justice will be avoided; if they are guilty, the doubt 
will be removed from many minds and the courts 
cleared of the suspicion of unfairness. 

Men with long experience in the courts say that 
never before have they read a judicial decision 
which stepped aside to remark that a “new type of 
disease had developed in this case, a ‘logo-psychic 
neurosis,” apparently directed at the defendants’ 
counsel. This lawyer is William G. Thompson, a 
leader at the Boston bar, a lecturer in the Harvard 
Law School, and a man who is trusted with the 
management of large estates. He is an attorney of 
long experience, and the judge’s comments will 
probably not do his reputation much damage. 

The Boston Herald, which has long held a view 
that the sentence should be carried out upon these 
convicted men, has adopted a new and striking 
position. In a long editorial it says frankly that 
it had been compelled to reverse its original 
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judgment, that Judge Thayer’s decision “carries 
the tone of the advocate rather than the arbitrator,” 
that its language displays many innuendoes, and 
that it actually asserts a conspiracy charge which 
the defendants’ counsel did not make. 

As we write, a new appeal for retrial has been 
made to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts by the 
counsel for the defense, and Governor Fuller has 
granted a respite to the condemned murderer, 
Madeiros, delaying his execution until after January 
27, that he may testify in the event of a new trial. 
Because of the increasing doubt that surrounds the 
question of the guilt of these men, springing from the 
intrinsic character of Judge Thayer’s decision, and 
instanced by the judgment of the Hera/d editorial 
writer and other observers whose impartiality is 
unquestioned, we strongly hope that a new trial 
will be granted. It is important to note that the 
appeal is being made on the basis of new evidence 
never passed on before by the Supreme Court. This 
hope for a new trial we express without opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence, or sympathy for the 
political opinions of the accused. 


Sins of Omission 


OR a newspaper — or even for a press agent — 

actually to distort or misrepresent the news, to 
say that white is brown, yellow, or red, is generally 
and properly considered a sin by all the canons of 
American publicity. To tone down scandal, to omit 
specific mention of names and accusations, in short, 
to consider the effect on persons and families and 
institutions of printing all the news is rightly con- 
sidered a matter for the discretion of the editor. 
As against the alleged right of the press to publish 
all the news which is not too scabrous for public 
presentation, the individual is very poorly protected 
by the law. His best protection lies in the ethical 
code of the fourth estate, a code very honorably 
maintained by the better class of American news- 
papers and constantly violated by the lewd fellows 
of-the baser sort. 

But there is one sin against the code which our 
newspapers, at the urging of interested property 
holders, have come to commit with increasing 
frequency. It is a sin of omission; it consists in a cen- 
sorship on news which will be unfavorable to the 
community which supports the newspapers. 

For example, California, during the last few 
months, has suffered from an interminable succes- 
sion of minor earthquakes. But the press of that 
great State apparently considers it worth while 
to report an earthquake only when a city has been 
leveled and casualties mount into the thousands. 
A great silence reigns in the newspapers of California 
when the subject of earthquakes is broached. The 
reasons are not far to seek, but the net result of 
this silence is to mislead the public. Ancient, retired 


farmers, superannuated ladies, nervous invalids 
travel to California for climate and peace and quiet, 
and shortly after they have rented their bungalows, 
the earth quakes, and the roofs fall in. It is a con- 
spiracy of silence which amounts to a swindle. 

The recent catastrophic hurricane in Florida 
has been consistently “hush-hushed” by the local 
papers. It would not do to discourage the tourist 
trade or to put a further handicap on the difficult 
task of selling Florida real estate to Nordics. And 
so the real hews has been smothered in the cradle 
and a mass of Pollyanna propaganda bearing the 
trade-mark of the Chamber of Commerce mentality 
has been put forth to delude the public. 

If this process were generally followed, Chicago 
newspapers would never mention gun play or local 
politics, New York editors would kill any story 
dealing with milk inspection and substitute an ar- 
ticle on “ Bird Life in British Guiana.” We would all 
be living, according to the press, in the best of all 
possible cities — in spite of the fact that we were 
being robbed, looted, and cheated by the municipal 
government, fed impure food by grafters, and shaken 
out of our beds twice a week by earthquakes. In 
other words, our newspapers, by suppression of the 
news, would tell a lie for the benefit of local property, 
at the cost of the outsider. As Mr. Louis Wiley of 
the New York Times said recently of the news, 
“it should be printed for the readers of the news- 
paper regardless of whether it benefits private 
interests or not.” 

That, surely, is the only honest standpoint. Our 
press must return to that position or it will become 
as suspect as any propaganda medium — paid to 
lie for what there is in It. 


The Right to Remove 


HE Supreme Court’s decision in the Myers case 

writes finis to a difficult question of Constitu- 

tional interpretation which has seesawed back and 

forth in Congress and court since the first Congress 

met in 1789. That the soundness 

of the majority ruling which 

establishes the President’s right 

to remove “inferior officers” 

may be open to question on 

purely Constitutional grounds 

seems established by the vio- 

lent disagreement expressed in 

dissenting opinions read by 

Associate Justices McReynolds, 

Brandeis, and Holmes. But that 

the decision is a fortunate one which will operate to 

the best interests of the nation is obvious. Review of 

Presidential removals by the Senate leads to an 

unwholesome injection of politics into matters 

which should be decided purely upon a basis of 
efficient discharge of duty. 
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The present case has attracted wide attention 
because of the importance of the precedent to be 
established. So important, in fact, did the Supreme 
Court consider it that a new review of the facts was 
ordered and Senator George Wharton Pepper. ap- 
pointed as “friend of the court” to prepare a brief 
setting forth the case for Senate consent to removals. 
Briefly, the matter had to do with Frank S. Myers, 
whom President Wilson, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, appointed in 1917 to be postmas- 
ter at Portland, Oregon. In 1920, Mr. Wilson 
requested Myers to resign, and when the postmaster 
refused, he was ejected from his post, without con- 
sultation with the Senate. After protesting during 
the remainder of his four-year term of office, Mr. 
Myers filed a claim for back salary. The Court of 
Claims denied his right to sue, and the matter was 
duly brought to the Supreme Court. 

Although the decision itself is concerned with the 
legality of the act of 1876 by which Congress ex- 
pressly declares that the President must have the 
advice and consent of the Senate in appointing and 
removing postmasters, its implications extend over 
the whole field of Presidential removals, suggesting 
dangers as well as benefits. The former are aptly 
summed up in the statement of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds that the President should not be allowed 
to dismiss inferior officers “as caprice may suggest.” 
On the other hand, this freeing of the President from 
too much supervision will tend to keep removals 
from becoming the football of Senate politics. 

Furthermore, it places the responsibility for 
efficient government squarely upon the shoulders 
of the nation’s chief administrative officer. Where 
should it more properly rest? 


A Plea for Courtesy 
\ . 7 E begin to fear that the visit of Queen Marie 


of Roumania to these democratic shores is 
going to end in an unpleasant fiasco. Whether or 
not it be good taste for visiting royalty to capitalize 
its publicity for dollars and cents, to pay its way by 
syndicated articles, by indorsements of facial creams, 
by selling motion-picture scenarios, it is the duty of 
our people to treat this royal visitor with the respect 
due her official position and the courtesy which our 
tradition accords to any lady, noble or not. The 
absurd and excessive publicity given to every mo- 
ment of her stay has ended by boring the public. 
The reaction is bound to come, and perhaps it has 
come already. Our less chivalrous newspapers have 
begun to print ominous paragraphs concerning the 
Royal Progress and the way it is viewed in far- 
off Roumania. One can only hope that however 
strong the provocation to indulge in acid or 
humorous comment, our newspapers will continue 
to treat this extraordinary visitor with courtesy 
and consideration. 


Why Say Anything? 


NE curious aspect of the recent bankers’ “free 
trade manifesto” was the almost immediate 
“rise” it got, not only from the White House 
spokesman, but from Secretary Mellon. Just why 
they should have felt called 
upon to explain in such explicit 

- terms that their manifesto was | 
labeled “for Europe only” is 
not clear, but, in any case, they 
have done much to weaken the 
force of it and make it even 
more of an abstract Utopian 
document than it was before. 
In the face of their arguments, 
who can criticize the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry of Poland who, accord- 
ing to the Legation of Poland in Washington, 
stated that the application of the principles of the 
document would “see her (Poland’s) economic 
balance shattered, the rate of exchange depreciated, 
and her consumptive capacity destroyed.” While 
approving in general Mr. Mellon’s and the Presi- 





- dent’s stand, we feel that they contributed nothin 
y g 


to the European situation and, in fact, lent aid and 
comfort to the politicians who will always use the 
powerful weapon of nationalism against any argu- . 
ments which bankers may advance for tearingdown 
national barriers. 


Rubber Again 
aggre: has an uncomfortable way of snapping 


itself into the news just as everyone has for- 
gotten it. Last year the Winston Churchill-Hoover 
argument on the dangers of restricting the export of 
rubber from British possessions in the East Indies 
left behind a trail of acrimony that was fast assum- 
ing grave importance. The rise in the price of this 
commodity happily, or from the American con- 
sumer’s standpoint, unhappily ended the contro- 
versy, but now it bids fair to begin all over again. 
The British Government, apparently unimpressed 
by the earnest plea of this nation, has again adopted 
an artificial restriction program calculated to keep 
the price of rubber well above forty-two cents a 
pound — a price that should net British producers. 
about fifteen cents a pound over and above the 
figure which the British themselves have admitted 
represented a fair profit. If any final argument were 
needed to push rubber consumers in this country 
into demanding their own sources of raw material, 
this new Stevenson Act should certainly supply it. 
And if ten years from now the world is glutted with 
rubber and American buyers representing seventy 
per cent of the world’s market give enelutsie to 
American producers, leaving the British to twirl 
their thumbs or eat their own rubber or whatnot, no 
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one will be to blame except the Churchills who are 
following the policy of get all that you can while the 
getting is good. In the meantime, further protests 
from Washington would seem to be futile, and 
nought’s to do for those who feel real apprehension 
at this new trade casus belli but to hang their heads 
and hope that the inevitable reprisals will not be 
too severe. 


Dangers of Plenty. 


ITH railroad securities touching their highest 

mark in years as a result of the recent prosper- 
ity reached by some of them, a new problem is 
confronting the carriers. Heretofore, the difficulty 
has been to secure an adequate 
return upon the investment; 
now the roads are wondering 
what to do with the surplus 
which some of them are rapidly 
accumulating. For not all are 
prosperous, and the less fortu- 
nate ones desire to increase 
freight rates. But the fact that 
some of them are progressing 
satisfactorily makes the plea of 
all the roads for higher rates a difficult one to sus- 
tain. Western shippers note the favorable earnings 
of the prosperous roads and observe that if some of 
them can be managed so that a profit is earned, 
there is no reason why others should not be able to 
do likewise. 

All the roads in a section must apply for a rate 
increase simultaneously, and therefore the earnings 
of some are a flat embarrassment to others. Of 
course the fortunate ones might issue new capital 
stock, thus dividing the surplus among stockhold- 
ers. But this would leave them open to the old 
suspicion of “‘stock-watering,” even though in this 
case it would be unfounded. Similarly, a boost in the 
dividend rate presents difficulties since such an 
increase would be equivalent to admitting that the 
readjustment in rates was unnecessary. What course 
to choose is the problem which now besets the 
worried carriers. 





Political Aspects of Cotton 


“HE record-breaking crop of cotton which the 

South is now ripening promises to carry in its 
wake political consequences of the utmost impor- 
tance. Try as they would during the last session of 
Congress the active proponents of the McNary- 
Haugen price-fixing bill were unable to persuade 
Southern legislators to join their ranks and so put 
over this drastic measure. During three years the 
South had grown fat on high-priced cotton sold in 
an open market. So why, argued these Southern 
Solons, jeopardize actual prosperity for the doubtful 


advantages promised by a piece of half-baked legis- 
lation? Not so today, however. Cotton is selling at 
cost of production or less and, while the fat of past 
years can perhaps carry the load, the pressure which 
is sure to be put on the Southern spokesman in 
Congress to join the price-boosting band wagon 
cannot be exaggerated. Conservation bookmakers 
who know Washington intimately now place the 
odds at seven to five on the passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill early in the coming session. 

Assuming that the bill is passed, what will the 
President do? Through his front-line generals, 
Hoover, Mellon, and Jardine, he is thoroughly com- 
mitted to opposition to the principles this bill ad- 
vances. If he vetoes it, however, he is likely to lose 
the support not only of the disaffected Corn Belt, 
but of the Southern Republican delegations whose 
support is essential to him for a renomination in 
1928. If he signs, those same generals, Hoover, 
Mellon, and Jardine, would have no choice but to 
resign, leaving an unfillable gap in Administration 
circles. A pretty quandary. The only way out, as we 
see it, is for the President to regiment every trained 
economist in the nation in an effort to stem the 
demand for this legislation before it comes to a vote. 
Otherwise, he will surely be left hanging on one of 
the horns of an unsolvable dilemma. 


Swimming de Luxe 


HANNEL swimming certainly seems to be in 
the air. After Gertrude Ederle and Mrs. 
Corson and the German baker and the Frenchman 
and the Englishman, comes word of an entirely new 
venture from California. 

It appears that a certain Capt. Vin Taylor, . an 
Australian mariner of venturesome spirit, has per- 
fected a device which enables him to float on his 
back in the water in any weather and paddle himself 
to any destination desired. Entering the water the 
other day at the Ferry Building, San Francisco, he 
paddled himself across the bay, in and out of the 
traffic, landing up at Oakland Mole a couple of 
hours later. Our Pacific Coast correspondent re- 
ports that Captain Taylor’s swimming suit is like 
nothing else ever seen in earth or sea or sky, and he 
doubts whether the new method of transportation is 
likely to become popular. 

Apropos of Captain Taylor’s venture one local 
poet has delivered himself as follows: 


O, here’s the tale of the strangest craft 
That ever sailed the Bay; 

No masts nor funnels fore nor aft, 
And yet it sailed away!!! 


“QO, strike me pink; my ship can’t sink!” 
That’s what the cap’n cried; 

For the craft he sailed was the suit he wore, 
And he was snug inside! 
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The Church in Politics 


R. CLARENCE TRUE WILSON of the 


Methodist Board of Morals replies in the - 


November Forum to Washington Pezet, 
who has charged Protestant churches in general and 
the Methodist Church in particular with “once 
more making moral issues of social problems, par- 


. ticipating in politics, and exercising temporal 


power.” It is “back to theocracy.” Dr. Wilson 
defends the operations of his board thus: “The pur- 
pose is to lift up a standard in the most influential 
place it can be planted which will indicate what the 
Methodists believe in and stand for . . . for the 
public welfare of the United States and the world.” 
The board occupies its own building in Washington 
near the Capitol. Neither of these adversaries 
thoroughly understands the nature of the Church or 
the State, and for that reason their arguments hardly 
touch the fundamentals, but rather beat the air. 
There has never been a time since organized govern- 
ment began when religion or the Church has been 
spiritually separate from or morally inactive in the 
State. There is no greater danger to Church or 
State than for a tremendous religious body to be- 
come more interested in direct political action than 
in the propagation of spiritual principles. 

The genuine alarm which is felt about the activi- 
ties of the Methodist Church is by no means con- 
fined to the ungodly or to the churchly opponents of 
Methodism, including the Roman Catholics. Many 
earnest Protestants and intelligent patriots who are 
concerned with the preservation of religion for the 
commonweal believe that by its militancy in public 
affairs— of which Dr. Wilson boasts— the great 
Methodist Church is already dangerously near the 
status of a political lever when it ought to be a 
spiritual leaven. Force easily displaces persuasion in 
those who get power. Americans prefer that no 
church should be self-assertive about taking an 

“influential place,” especially when that place is at 
the entrance to a lobby; nor do they like the pre- 
sumption of any ecclesiastical organization, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, which seeks to be custodian 
of the public welfare. A proper entente is desirable 
among the various organized faiths. From the found- 
ing of the country, the members of the many sects 
have been jealous of each other and of their own 
perfect freedom. The first provision in the Federal 
Bill of Rights, that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,” was no generous 
altruism on the part of the fathers, as it has gener- 
ally been assumed. It was designed as a measure of 
self-protection to every man in his particular faith, 
against the encroachments of every other faith, and 
as a guarantee of prevention against the establish- 
ment of a State religion. 





On the other hand, it is an error which was not 
harbored even in the Middle Ages — that religion 
must have no part in politics. Life is not dual, it is 
one. In the Thirteenth Century the missionary 
effort among the surrounding barbarians was quite . 
indistinguishable from the Church’s work of social 
reconstruction, and the relation has. never been 
severed. By the very nature of its task the Church 
had become a power in political institutions, for its 
purpose is not to be a sect but a civilization. Identity 
of State and Church was bad for both religion and 
politics because it made them both established and 
static, incapable of progress. The Church’s program 
to exercise its influence on the State by preaching 
and teaching marked the rise of democracy. The 
separation of Church and State has not diminished 
the need of vigilance lest one church or another gain 
the ascendancy in either local or national affairs. 
Religious zeal often tries to secure political power. 
We see in the present Protestant movement of Fun- 
damentalism, as exercised by Rev. J. Frank Norris, 
charged with murder in his hegemony of Texas, and 
of the Ku-Klux Klan in Indiana, as disclosed in the 
operations of former Grand Dragon D. C. Stephen- 
son, convicted murderer serving a life sentence, to 
what shocking extremes we go when religion gets 
away from its rightful mission. 

Two explicit counsels on this subject of religion 
and politics are timely. First, a spiritual conception 
of the State is necessary. Every nation has been 
established, not in the flesh, but in the spirit. The 
State is not a business compact. It is a soul, with 


’ purpose and destiny. From Moses to Coolidge the 


doctrine continues. The divine right of kings was a 
theory which was supposed to carry out the will of 
God. When monarchy was undone and democracy 
arose, the concept of the State became more spiritual 
than before; because instead of the ruler, with 
obedient subjects kept under by armies, there came 
brotherhood and equality of rights and opportun- 
ities, and the pledge of all to serve one another in the 
common country. Lincoln at Gettysburg used the 
word “dedicate”; Wilson during the Great War 
magnified the country’s free religious character; 

Mr. Coolidge tells us continually that America is 


spiritual or it is nothing. The State is a mystical. 


institution, and politics at its best is nothing less 
than living and laboring spiritually for the State. 
The other lesson is that religion itself, in all its 
organized forms, must be free. A church which 
militantly maintains that it has all the religious 
truth will inevitably take over that cast of mind and 
think it has all political truth and behave accord- 
ingly. Intolerance is the curse of authoritarianism. 
A dogmatic religious body cannot truly serve a 
democracy. Its proper habitat is a monarchy. A 
large part of the coercive conduct of religious 
organizations in politics can be traced directly to 
their religious principles. 
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AT THE SHRINES OF THE WORLD WAR 


Armistice Day Sees Flags and Flowers 
Placed Upon the Monuments 
to Fallen Heroes | 


THE SPIRIT OF THE (Keystone) 
FRENCH AVIATOR TYPI- “THE MARINE.” 
FIED IN THIS MONU- ROBERT AIKEN’S 


MENT TO ROLAND STIRRING TRIBUTE 
GARROS ERECTED IN DEDICATED TO 


PARIS AMERICA’S ‘FIRST 
TO FIGHT” 


(Wide World) 
TO THE DEAD OF THE FRENCH ARTILLERY 


THE MONUMENT AT FONTAINEBLEAU IS THE WORK OF GAUMONT, PROMINENT FRENCH SCULPTOR 


(Wide World) (Wide World) 
THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL AT HYDE PARK CORNER, LONDON ARMISTICE DAY IN LONDON 


SINCE ITS DEDICATION THIS MASSIVE HOWITZER HAS CAUSED MUCH DISCUSSION BOTH AS TO ITS SIMPLE EXERCISES AT THE CENOTAPH IN MEMORY OF 
PROPRIETY AND ITS ARTISTIC MERIT ENGLAND'S WAR DEAD 
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HUNGARY'S STRIKING TRIBUTE 


(LEFT) A WAR MEMORIAL REPRESENT- 

ING ARPAD, THE FIRST RULER OF HUN- 

GARY, SUPPORTING A FALLEN STAND- 
ARD BEARER 


TO AMERICAN AID AND 
FRIENDSHIP 
IN RECOGNITION OF AMERICA’S SERV- 
ICES DURING THE WAR, ERECTED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF HAUTE-MARNE AND 
THE TOWN OF CHAUMONT 


(Keystone) (Wide World) 




















(Keystone) 
THE NEW SHRINE OF SAINT-CYR 
IN MEMORY OF THE MANY GRADUATES OF FRANCE’S WEST POINT 
WHO DIED UPON THE FIELD OF HONOR 


(Wide World) (Wide World) 
BESIDE AN EMPEROR’S TOMB 
MEMORIAL TO THE ENGINEERS OF THE ITALIAN ARMY AT AN ARM AND LEG WERE BROKEN FROM JEAN BOUCHER'S FAMOUS MEMORIAL IN PARIS IN 
THE TOMB OF HADRIAN IN ROME PROTEST AGAINST AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE DEBT QUESTION 


MUTILATED MONUMENT TO AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


. 
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Football — 


The Overgrown Darling of the Press 
By Alfred S. Dashiell 


the morning of November 21 and find no front- 
page headline on the Yale-Harvard football 
game, and if, after a search, you found only a half- 
column report buried op in the sports section, 


T you should unfold your favorite newspaper on 


just hitting its stride?” But, asks the skeptic, how 
many would have gone to see New York University 
and Tulane play, how many would have attended 
the Notre Dame-Penn State contest, if newspapers 
all over the country had not been heralding Tulane 
and Nctre Dame as the 





would you think the 





editor had suddenly gone 
mad? Of course, nothing 
of the sort will happen. 
The banner head will be 
there; the colorful story 
by a well-known sports 
writer will be there. On 
the inside pages you 
will find a play-by-play 
account of the game and 
the analysis of first 


‘“‘The grotesque overgrowth of the game is 
apparent,” says the author in berating the press 
for overemphasizing college football. But: ‘‘ The 
papers say, ‘We give the public what it wants. 
Did not 300,000 people witness eight football 
games on October 16, with the season just hitting 
its stride?’ ’’ The press, he replies, inflames the 
alumni; the alumni browbeat their colleges, and 
this athletic prodigy is the result. Mr. Dashiell, 
a recent graduate from Princeton, is now on the 

staff of Scribner’s 


greatest peripatetic 
football teams on rec- 
ord? Would Tulane have 
traveled 4,000 miles in 
three ‘weeks if the pa- 
pers had not assured the 
gate receipts! 

I do not pretend to 
lay all the ills of college 
football at the door of 
the press. Nor can the 





press be expected to do 





downs, distance gained 
by rushing, and so on. But if college football were in 
the position of college baseball, you would have to 
supply your own color and make your own play-by- 
play record. 

Suppose football were played in the spring when 
the major league baseball season is getting under 
way, with race tracks going full tilt, golf and tennis 
matches, crew races, and track meets being held. 
How much would you then know of the activities of 
Johnny Dooley, Dartmouth’s doughty quarter back, 
or of Jake Siagle, Princeton’s shifty triple threat? 

Competition, for space at least, is not the life of 
football’s trade. The gods of sport have so arranged 
it that the gridiron game almost completely dom- 

-inates the sporting pages of America’s newspapers 
for the months of October and November. The 
entire battery of sports writers is turned loose on the 
colleges. None of them 1s detailed to tell what Babe 
Ruth had for breakfast. No one has to record the 
doings of Bobby Jones. Instead, they are scattered 
over the country to report the gloomy sayings of Gil 
Dobie, to size up the prospects of Notre Dame, to 
discuss the huddle system. Columns cease to herald 
the highest batting averages and begin to record the 
longest kicking distances. 

The part the press plays in making football what 
it is today affords interesting material for specu- 
lation. The grotesque overgrowth of the game is 
apparent. It is much commented upon, but the 
doctors can’t agree on who fed the fair-haired boy so 
much fattening candy. The papers say, “‘ We give the 
public what it wants. Did not 300,000 people witness 
eight football games on October 16, with the season 





anything about it. The colleges themselves are 
accessories before the fact. Athletic directors 
courted publicity. There were deficits to be made up 
and stadiums to build. College presidents were not 
averse to it. There were endowments to be raised and 
students to be obtained. Everyone remembers the 
Four Horsemen of Notre Dame, the Praying 
Colonels of Centre College, even though they are 
now past history. Ohio State’s band, its big drum, 
and its manceuvres on the football field are famous. 
Who knows anything about the academic quality of 
these institutions? The American nation is devoted 
to sport. Why not capitalize that devotion? Why 
not, indeed? The only reason I can think of is 
that the colleges are supposed to be educational 
institutions. 


HE college authorities are responsible for the 

disproportionate growth of football. The alumni 
mind keeps it from reducing. And the newspapers 
are the great pamperers of the alumni mind. What 
is more, they have taken down the fence and allowed 
the public at large to feed the elephant. Few metro- 
politan newspapers there be which do not devote at 
least four pages to sports. When the conservative 
New York Evening Post capitulated and put out a 
sports extra, that made it unanimous for New York. 


.On a midweek day, selected at random in early sea- 


son, the New York Times printed approximately 
10,000 words on football. Special writers make tours 
of the colleges and write articles on the prospects of 
the teams. During the season, newspapers print a 
story a day, sometimes running nearly a column in 
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length, on teams of important universities and 
near-by colleges. These reports are usually written 
by student correspondents who, at the same time, 
have difficulty in getting more than a column or 
so a week into print on the other activities of 
their colleges. 

We will omit the argument about the hen and the 
egg. Whether the press creates or supplies the de- 
mand, it is obvious that extras, headlines, and long 
stories can lend undue emphasis. Even so, you can’t 
blame the papers very much. Their job is to shout, 
and they are shouting louder every day. You can’t 
blame the sports writers too much, either, except for 
a lack of humor. Some of them are intelligent and 
love the game. All of them have to make their jobs 
seem important. They can see bits of humor on the 
field and in the press box. But they miss the huge 
joke — the spectacle of “higher education” financ- 
ing richly paid trainers of the sound body and often 
hiring hacks to attempt to develop the sound mind. 
Of course, the college authorities have missed the 
joke altogether. They can’t see it for the glitter of 
the gold pouring into their coffers. 


Bp nwe officials are in the midst of an impossible 
situation. They would not shut the floodgates of 
publicity if they could. They perhaps cannot help it 
if their institutions are judged largely by the football 
teams they produce. But they find themselves in the 
position of having to pay coaches twice the salaries 
received by professors, and of having to allow their 
alumni associations and wealthy graduates to see to 
it that football stars are steered their way. They have 
large stadiums on their hands and must draw 
crowds to them during the two months of the season. 
With a wry smile they see sports pages adorned 
with articles by their star athletes who may be a bit 
shaky in their English courses, and by their coaches 
who make little pretense in the matter of grammar. 
They know the reports of their own activities will be 
buried in two sticks of type. And, as Tex Rickard 
says, the secret of suc- 
cess is to “get your 
name and your prop- 
osition in the papers, 
and then sit back and 
take life easy.” They 
have the interests of 
their colleges at heart; 
therefore, they make 
football their “propo- 
sition” and rival Mr. 
Rickard in the promo- 
tion of monster athletic 
enterprises. 


Notre Dame's 
PENN STATE USES | vagy 
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Aerial and Running Attack Downs 
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‘‘WHETHER THE PRESS CREATES OR SUPPLIES THE DEMAND, . . . THEIR JOB IS 
TO SHOUT, AND THEY ARE SHOUTING LOUDER EVERY DAY” 


asked, after Harvard’s inauspicious opening of the 
football season, ‘Who the hell is Geneva?” Many 
were surprised to find that it is a small college in 
western Pennsylvania with fewer than five hundred 
students. But the mystery is made clear when it is 
brought out that Geneva’s coach is none other than 
Bo McMillin, who as a player did valiant service in 
bringing Centre College into the limelight for a brief 
period. Geneva College is good for space in almost 
any newspaper as the first team to beat Harvard in 
an opening game for fifty years. And the endowment 
potentialities of that institution are immeasurably 
increased thereby. 


HILE the money rolls in, college authorities 

follow the example of the strong, silent man 
in the White House. The real Babbitts of sport, the 
shouters for the status quo, are the alumni. Fancy the 
pride with which the member from Geneva walked 
into the university club of his home city on the 
Sunday morning after that game. Certainly a great 
section of this pride is donated by the newspapers. 
They give him the illusion that some remarkable 
quality is attached to himself by the feats of his 
Alma Mater’s football team. Indeed, they find him 
a not unwilling recipient. The large majority of 
alumni return to their colleges only on big-game 
days. They talk of their colleges only in terms of the 
football team. But their reverence for the printed 
word is, in large measure, responsible for it. If they 
read in the papers only of the team, the rest can’t 
be very important. . 

What about the attitude of the press? What is its 
problem? Almost 2,000,000 words on the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight were filed at the ring side in Philadel- 
phia, not to mention the 60,000 words a day 
telegraphed from the training camps for weeks be- 
fore the battle. It is apparent, now that the fight is 
over and all the alibis in, that something must fill the 
gaping columns of the sports pages. The World’s 
Series helped, but now there is nothing — nothing, 
that is, but football. 

Is the emphasis go- 
ing to be shifted from 
football to education 
by legislation? Well, 


reformation by law is 


Penn State Eleven by 28 to 0 


*- 










Pe, £9 





me i nega lg not in particularly good 


standing just now. Cer- : 
tainly the press cannot 
be expected to soft- 
pedal the sport of its 
own accord. There are 
only two possible solu- 
tions. One is that col- 
lege faculties, having 
got themselves into the 
mess, stop howling 
(Continued on page 539) 
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N the preceding 

I article it was men- 
tioned rather cas- 
ually that the popular 
ideas as to the causes of 
mental diseases harked 
back to an ancient time. 
In that curious reposi- 








The Riddle of Abnormal Minds 


II. Three Major Classifications 
By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 


After bounding and defining his subject in 
last week’s article, Dr. Myerson, specialist in 
the field of neuropsychiatry, here divides that 
subject into the three major categories within 
which fall most of the common forms of mental 
disease, both organic and functional. These 
latter divisions, so often confused in the lay mind, 

he makes clear in this second article 






habits wreck the mind. 
It is true that abnormal 
people do abnormal 
things and react abnor- 
mally to the common 
lot. The normal jilted 
lover moans, groans, or 
rages, according to his 









tory of old beliefs, in 
that charming Sixteenth 


nature, for a while, then 
sooner or later “comes 





Century mingling of wit, 

wisdom, and solemn nonsense, Richard Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” most of the still extant 
notions in this matter have their ancestry. Garnished 
with Latin and Greek quotations which hide what 
is unprintable in English from all except the scholars 
and the doggedly prurient, this book of the English 
cleric could be read to most laymen of today without 
a shock to their scientific knowledge. 

I do not believe I know a single psychiatrist 
who would be willing to say that overstudy ever 
caused insanity. The average psychiatrist would be 
willing to say that an exhausted state might so be 
caused, and would agree that overstudy was bad 
and a poor substitute for the gorgeous realities of 
play and recreation. He would be willing to say that 
abnormal mental types are found in perhaps undue 
proportion among those who are too slavish in 
their devotion to learning and marks. The boy or 
girl who is too conscientious a student, and who 
does not find in the allurement of sports, friendship, 
and sex a partial antidote to the grind of high school 
or college, lacks fundamental instincts or, at least, 
is not well balanced in desires and motives and so is 
a potential candidate for mental disease irrespective 
of his habits of study. 

This is true of business reverses, as it is ‘true of 
love in all its normal and abnormal manifestations. 
Some men do break down mentally after business 
stresses, but usually this is mere coincidence, and a 
close study reveals other causes. During the panic 
periods there is no increase in insanity, though there 
is more suicide. .Both mental disease and business 
misfortune are too common as human afflictions 
not to come together now and then. The prosperous 
contribute their full share to the hospitals and 
sanitariums of the world, and the down-and-outer 
may maintain his sanity despite the humiliation of his 
lot. And so with the sex life — from love frustrated to 
the sex perversions no real proof has been adduced 
to show that these very common happenings and 


back for more”’ and, in 
the course of time, marries and puts down his 
experience as part of the profit and loss of life. The 
good and bad suffer from mental diseases. If the 
“bad” get infections that wreck them, so the over- 
good become tangled in the shoals of a repressed life. 
In truth, psychiatry is not a branch of morals, and 
mental disease is no more a punishment for im- 
morality than sanity is a reward for saintliness. 


E leave out of consideration, for the present, 
the minor mental diseases. The main causes of 
the major mental diseases, definitely established at 
the present time, may be categorically presented. 
Alcohol and kindred drugs. — Somewhere from 
eight to ten per cent of mental disease which leads to 
hospital incarceration — thus excluding mere drunk- 
enness and the very common acute condition called 
delirium tremens — is due to alcoholic excess. In the 
United States the rate had been steadily falling 
before the advent of prohibition, due to the pressure 
of the great corporations and the widespread popu- 


- lar education program. In the year following Janu- 


ary 16, 1920, when the prohibition act went into 
effect, the percentage dropped immediately to less 
than half the previous year’s rate—in Massachusetts, 
from 7.75 to 3.34 per cent. From that time on the 
rate has been rising, at first more rapidly, then more 
gradually, until at present it is somewhat higher 
than before the Eighteenth Amendment went into 
effect — 1920, 7.75 per cent; 1925, 8.06 per cent. 
Whether this rise is due to a natural but temporary 
reaction against the law, or whether it will continue, 
cannot be predicted. It seems probable that in 
the course of time the same factors that caused the 
alcoholic mental diseases to diminish before the 
amendment went into effect will again operate. 
It is obvious that alcoholism is opposed to normal 
mentality, however one may view moderate drinking. 

If one includes in the ravages caused by alcohol 
the failure in life, the drunken state itself, and the 
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cases of delirium tremens, then alcohol is to be 
reckoned with in any program of mental hygiene. 
Whether there would be less artistic production 
if alcohol disappeared as a potent factor in human 
life, I cannot say. All races have sought relief from 
the harsh realities of existence by the use of some 
drug. This escape may have advantages outweighing 
the harm it does, but certainly, at the best, alcohol 
and drugs generally are expensive as forms of relief 
from the ills of life. 

Syphilis. — One of the three venereal diseases is 
responsible for at least ten per cent of the admissions 
to the State hospitals of the country. Syphilis 
differs from alcohol in its relationship to mental 
diseases in some very important respects. The men- 
tal disease which it causes—general paresis—is 
usually progressive, generally incurable, and is ended 
by death within a few years, whereas most of the 
mental disturbances caused by alcohol are tem- 
porary and disappear with abstinence. Syphilitic 
mental disease most often occurs among men and 
women whose general life has not been especially 
notorious or immoral, whose syphilis may represent 
a youthful indiscretion or even an innocent infection, 
for, after all, syphilis is a disease to be classed with 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and the like, as caused by 
an infection, and which, therefore, takes no account 
of moral laws. Alcohol, on the other hand, causes 
mental disease only in the chronic heavy drinker, 
and is therefore under the control of the individual. 

Syphilis is certainly not on the decline; on the 
contrary, with each increase in urbanization, with 
each increase in the mingling of peoples due to the 
better facilities for traveling, and with each relaxa- 
tion of the sexual code, syphilis increases. Thus, it is 
more common in cities than in rural districts, more 
prevalent where industries and commerce rule, and 
much more common, to contrast two types of men, 
among commercial travelers, soldiers, and sailors 
than among clergymen. To point a broader differ- 
ence, it is three or four times as prevalent among 
men as among women. There is a grim aphorism 
in medicine which has more truth than most glitter- 
ing generalities have: “Civilization is syphilization.” 
This phase of our subject will be dealt with later 
in considering mental hygiene. At the present, it 


‘can be said that each medical generation sees a 


marked progress in thé better understanding and 
treatment of syphilis. 


the term “functional,” which imples that no study 
during life or after death reveals changes in struc- 
ture, though very evidently there is something 
wrong with the working or function of a part. The 
organic diseases of the brain which result in mental 
diseases — aside from the changes produced by syphi- 
lis — are those occurring in late middle life — fifty 
to sixty — and in old age, and in most cases are due 
to changes in the arteries of the brain. This cerebral 
arteriosclerosis — to use the medical term — is in 
turn due to the causes behind all arterial disease, 
namely, past infection, heart and kidney disease, 
wrong diet, perhaps alcohol, the wear and tear of life, 
generally speaking, and that natural retrogression 
in the capacity of the organs which is a part of the 
biology of old age. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this factor in producing mental diseases may be 
obtained from the fact that it contributes about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the admissions 
to the Massachusetts State hospitals. How far it 
contributes to the woes of mankind is hinted at in 
the reflection that the policies of nations, their wars 
and their peace treaties, are mainly made by elderly 
and aged men. Those behind the scenes of life know 
that cerebral arterial disease and its results in 
irritability, fixed ideas, forgetfulness, and even 
grosser mental disturbances, are not at all infrequent 
among these statesmen whose word and whose act 
hurl millions of their healthy young compatriots 
out of their useful and happy settings into the hell 
of war. 4 periodic mental and physical examination 
of statesmen would be far more profitable to mankind 
than all the peace conferences ever held. 


E find a group of mental diseases of unknown 

origin, in that no studies made post mortem or 
in life have revealed an adequate cause for them. 
In the largest group we fall back on the statement 
that something is wrong with the constitutional- 
temperamental make-up of the persons who suffer 
from these diseases. Since in the majority of these 
cases the symptoms show themselves early in life 
in some form or other, and are then present either 
constantly or in periodic attacks for the rest of life, 
and since in many instances more than one member 
of the family, either in the same or a preceding 


‘generation, is similarly affected, heredity has been 


invoked as the principal cause of these conditions. 
The diseases we have 





Organic disease of the 
brain. — The term “or- 
ganic’’ in medicine 
means that some organ 
is involved in its struc- 
ture in a way which can 
be studied satisfactorily 
after death by the post- 
mortem examination. 
This is in contrast with 





In THE INDEPENDENT for November 13, Dr. 
Myerson, in the third article of his series, will 
deal mainly with the minor mental disorders — 
those variously termed “neurasthenia,” “psy- 
choneurosis,”’ and the like by medical men, and 
usually known merely as “‘nerves”’ to the public. 
Some of these ills the author believes to be 
largely imaginary, but others are to be combated 

only by the expert 


previously considered, 
namely, the alcoholic, 
syphilitic, and organically 
mental, are believed to 
arise from the environ- 
ment, from causes oper- 
ating from the outer 
world, while the diseases 
now considered are held 
to be of inner origin, and 
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hereditary constitution is thus set up as a great 
cause of mental disease. 

There are two conditions classed among the 
insanities — it is to be emphasized that we are not 
considering feeble-mindedness — to which the fore- 
going pertains. One is a common periodic alteration 
in mood called manic-depressive psychosis. The 
“manic” part of the name states that in certain 
phases of the disease excitement, excessive activity, 
often exhilaration and enhancement of the feeling 
of personal power prevail. The “depressive” part 
states that in other phases — the more common — 
the reverse is manifested, namely, great depression of 
mood, melancholy, lowered activity, fear, anxiety, 
a lowered feeling of capacity, in which suicidal 
attempts are made. The “psychosis” is merely 
another way of stating insanity, or mental disease. 
In its milder forms, this condition is very common 
and prone to run in families — it is the condition of 
the “blues” greatly exaggerated, and it is commonly 
attributed to a love affair, failure in business, worry, 
stress, and so on; whereas, there is no proof, beyond 
coincidence, of any such relationship. The disease 
comes in attacks, between which the individual is 
normal and carries on his life activities successfully. 
In its minor forms, it never reaches the asylum or 
hospital, and many a case diagnosed as a nervous 
breakdown, and attributed to one cause or another, 
is really a depression of this pathological type with 
zest, energy, and joy gone out of life for a period of 
time, and for the unknown cause which is behind 
manic-depressive psychosis. The records of litera- 
ture and art contain many great names whose 
periodic and long attacks of melancholy belong to 
this class of events rather than to their “artistic 
temperament.” 


HE other mental disease of unknown cause, but 
also running in families, is much more sinister 
and even more unrelated to the experiences of life 
than manic-depressive psychosis. This disease, most 


commonly known as dementia precox, starts early 
in life, often with a history of peculiarity in tempera- 
ment, and there develops a chronic, usually progres- 
sive, disorder leading in most cases to complete 
breakdown of the personality. Here one finds the 
classic symptoms of society, its hallucinations, 
delusions, breakdown of judgment and memory, 
its grotesque alterations of conduct, the pathetic and 
horrible alienation from normal human emotion and 
will. The end result is a fragmented personality, 
shut out from human contact, vegetating in a dim 
and cloudy world until the end, which is unfortu- 
nately not greatly hastened by the disintegration 
of the mind. 


ND so we find that the causes of the major 
mental diseases, those which lead to the hospi- 
tal, arise, on the one hand, from great environmen- 
tal situations and, on the other hand, from causes 
unknown, but which for the present we link up with 
the indefinite terms, “heredity,” “inborn tempera- 
ment,” “innate constitution.” The environmental 
causes bring us face to face with age-old ‘problems: 
alcohol, venereal disease, infection, stress and strain 
of life — problems which are only in part medical, 
which are controversial and linked up with religious 
belief, social customs, diet, marriage, and the warp 
and woof of organized human life. The inner causes 
have been very widely discussed on a very slender 
scientific knowledge; eugenics has sprung up as a 
legitimate effort of man to control mental disease, 
crime, and degeneracy, but its most vociferous 
exponents have generalized beyond all reason and 
experience. : 

- There is an old adage that all cats look gray in the 
dark. In the obscurity which ‘surrounds mental 
diseases, all look alike to the inexperienced, all look 
alike to the congenital generalizer. As our knowledge 
grows and light comes, insanity commences to break 
up into units, each of which has a different cause and 
demands concentrated individual research. 





Eighth Day 


Water goes all ways; ships go one. 

And now we can see what was never there before: 
The low gray line where the ocean will be done — 
Though yet tliere is nothing — no green shore; 


Nothing but a faint thing that might have been fog. 
No painted houses, and no small sheep 

Scattered down broken cliffs, underneath a dog 
Who growls at the water — but he will never leap. 


Water goes all ways; fields keep fast. 

Let me lean and look, then, if only at a cloud .. . 
Ninety miles in lies the meadow where I last 

Walked beneath a bird — and it was bright, and it was 


loud. 


Mark Van Doren. 
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FOOTBALL SIGHS FOR MORE CONCRETE 
Big Games and Bigger Stadiums Magnify the Sport 


son of an Oklahoma oil king slips around end for a 

touchdown, when the athletic committees play 
ball with loyal representatives of the alumni, almost 
inevitably the concrete results of such happenings are 
bigger and better stadiums. So often is this the case that 
it is no longer an occasion for wonderment. A stadium is 
naturally expressive of the vast amount of pride which 
graduates take in their Alma Mater. It is something that 
the fathers of the sons of 1950 may point to with a slight 
but significant gesture. Each fall it carries a week-end 
value per square foot that enables it to eat its head off 
the rest of the year. There is little more essential to the 
success of a football team than a good upstanding sta- 
dium. It is for this reason, especially, that no self-respect- 
ing college or university long remains without one. 

That “successful” football today entails a big business 
outlay may be judged by the fact that coaches’ salaries 
run from $8,000 to $15,000 annually, that squad para- 
phernalia demands another $5,000, and what with hotel 
bills, banquets, railroad fares, trainers, and assistants, 
expenses mount up. Each year finds more interest in the 


Weve a college president goes visiting, when the 





(Wide World) 


season’s big games and fewer seats for those clamoring to 
see them. Each year finds this or that college enlarging 
its stands or arranging for the construction of a new and 
immense amphitheatre. The reason is of course obvious: 
football pays; it finances all other branches of sport, while 
there’s nothing like a championship upon which to launch 
an endowment fund drive! That alumni who will pay $5, 
even $10, a seat be given every opportunity to become 
interested in what their college is doing, that their sons 
may some day spend golden hours within the halls of 
learning, adequate stadiums are a practical necessity. 

When the Yale bowl was built there were doubts that 
it would ever be filled. Today a Yale-Harvard game is 
prefaced by thousands of rejected ticket applications. 
Today stadiums are being built on a rush-order basis, 
and such structures as. have recently been erected by 
Ohio State University, the University of Southern 
California, and the University of Pennsylvania bear 
witness to the number of these “educational” invest- 
ments. Everywhere the cry is for more seats, while in 
answer rise mighty bowls and horseshoes to cast their 
shadows upon the fields of a glorious sport. 





‘“*IN A FAR-OFF JUNGLE LAND’’ 
PALMER MEMORIAL STADIUM AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY, WITH THE TIGER DEFENDING ITS TAIL FROM AN UNTIMELY TWIST 
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(P.& A.) 
PENNSYLVANIA’S GIANT HORSESHOE 
THE FRANKLIN FIELD STADIUM WHICH WAS RECENTLY ERECTED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AT PHILADELPHIA WITH A SEATING CAPACITY OF MORE 
THAN FIFTY-THREE THOUSAND 


(P.& A.) 
A LATEST STYLE THREE-DECKER 
ELEVATORS, DRESSING ROOMS, AND HANDBALL COURTS ARE ALL INCORPORATED IN NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY'S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S MOST SPECTACULAR 
SPORT, THE STRUCTURE IS CAPABLE OF SEATING SEVENTY-FOUR THOUSAND ENTHUSIASTS 
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WHEN WEST POINT MOVES TO CONNECTICUT SOIL 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE GREAT YALE BOWL THE CADETS SHOW THE ELIS SOME SNAPPY FORMATIONS JUST BEFORE THE YALE-ARMY GAME . 


(The “* Harvard Crimson "’) 
SOLDIERS’ FIELD, HARVARD'S STADIUM, BETWEEN THE HALVES 
INTERRUPTED BY RIVAL CHEERS, THE BAND TAKES THE FIELD, AND WHILE CRIMSON BANNERS FLAUNT ABOVE, THE STANDS RE-ECHO THE FAMILIAR FOOTBALL SONGS 
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A CALIFORNIA BOWL 


IN THE FAR WEST AS IN THE EAST 
THE MONUMENTS TO FOOTBALL 
ATTAIN COLOSSAL PROPORTIONS. 
HERE AT BERKELEY, ON THE 
CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, A STADIUM WHOSE 
SEATING CAPACITY IS MORE THAN 
SEVENTY THOUSAND STARES UP 
INTO THE AIRMAN’S CAMERA 


(Berkeley Commercial Photo Co ) 


MIDDLE WESTERN FOOTBALL 
ARCHITECTURE 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE COLLEGE 
SPIRIT IN THE MIDDLE WEST IS EM- 
BODIED IN THIS STADIUM IN WHICH 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY STAGES ITS 
EPIC ENCOUNTERS. A CROWD OF 
SIXTY THOUSAND CAN BE ACCOM- 
MODATED UPON ITS SPACIOUS TIERS 


(Keystone) 


EVEN IN ENGLAND 


HERE IS THE STADIUM AT WEMBLEY 
FILLED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM WITH 
THE LOVERS OF RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
SO GREAT IS THE ENTHUSIASM 
WHICH THE EVENT CALLS FORTH 
THAT A LITTLE BEFORE THIS PARTIC- 
ULAR PHOTO WAS TAKEN 100,000 
PEOPLE BROKE THROUGH THE BAR- 
RIERS, AND MANY WERE INJURED 
IN THE MAD SCRAMBLE FOR SEATS 


(Keystone) 
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Jim Reed of Missouri 
By Charles Merz 


IME was. when the admiring host of Jim 
Reed’s friends consisted principally of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. Reed was Hearst’s 
candidate for President in 1920. It is an odd trick of 
fate that he will apparently be Mencken’s candidate 
for President in 1928. The friend of Hearst who was 
thought just good enough in 1918 to be burned in 
effigy by patriots has become in 1926 the white hope 
of the intelligentsia. And therein lies a story. 
“The Regeneration of Jim Reed” would make a 
not uninteresting six-reeler if it had more action in 
the early scenes. These early 


work has put him and kept him on the front page of 
every newspaper in the country. And with this fame 
comes benediction. Reel Six fades into a procession 
of gift-bearing intelligentsia — not on camels — led 
by Mr. Mencken. 

For the regeneration of Jim Reed is not merely a 
rise to wide renown, but a process of spiritual redeco- 
ration. It is being pointed out today that .Reed’s 
talents have been underestimated, his motives mis- 
understood, his audiences tricked into seeing only 
one side of him, and that side none too perfectly. 

Columns of print in sophisti- 





scenes were quiet. Jim Reed 
came to Washington in IgII, a 
Kansas City lawyer who had 
been elected to the Senate after 
two terms as Kansas City’s 
mayor, and took the place of a 
fellow Missourian who had no 
national reputation. 

Reel Two shows him proceed- 
ing somewhat pugnaciously, but 
conventionally enough, down 
the next six years until the war, 
frequently delighting his com- 
rades in the Senate with sud- 
den bursts of bitter wit, but 
achieving no great degree of 





‘**Reed has no use for the con- 
ventionalities of political debate. 
He has no use for the small, fas- 
tidious mannerisms of the gentle- 
man. He is a realist, not a softy. 
He is hard-boiled and enjoys it.” 
Thus Mr. Merz, editorial writer 
for the New York World, speaks 
of the man who, as chairman of 
the Senate Campaign Investigat- 
ing Committee, mercilessly ex- 
posed the Pennsylvania and 
Illinois primary scandals, and is 
now probing the Klan corruption 

charges in Indiana 


cated, forward-looking journals 
are devoted to such points as 
these. This is no mere case of 
the tender young “ progressive” 
once more discovering he has 
found a:leader. This is the hard- 
boiled critic of modern life and 
letters picking a winner in the 
Senate. 

What factors underlie this 
new respect? Reed, of course, is 
unquestionably a first-page fig- 
ure and a_ power in his party, 
after the prohibition investiga- 
tion of last spring and the’ in- 
quiry into campaign funds in 








fame outside of Washington. 

Reel Three shows him voting for the war, but 
perfunctorily and without any surplusof enthusiasm. 

Reel Four shows him, with the war on, suddenly 
letting loose a flood of scorn upon this new adven- 
ture: denouncing the aims of Italy, Belgium, France, 
ourselves, Lloyd George, Herbert Hoover, the 
Mikado of Japan, and everybody else associated 
with it. It was during this period that Reed stood 
best with Mr. Hearst and worst with other people. 

The war is.over in Reel Five: the impetus of 
Reed’s attack sweeps him on to the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations. No man, not even Lodge 
or Borah, fired more deadly shot into the plans that 
Woodrow Wilson brought from Paris. “I hope to see 
him repudiated by the Democrats at the primaries,” 
wrote Wilson, three years later. “Certainly Mis- 
souri cannot afford to be represented by such a 
marplot.” 

Finally, Reel Six: Reed soaring on with a national 
reputation for irony, belligerency, and cantanker- 
ousness — won in the Treaty fight — to outstrip his 


Democratic colleagues in the race for headlines and - 


to become in course of time chairman of that com- 
mittee of investigation into campaign funds whose 


Illinois and Pennsylvania. But 
what about the man himself? One looks back over a 
record of twelve years in Washington: was Hearst a 
better judge than Wilson? Upon what meat doth 
this our marplot feed, that he has grown so great? 


NE factor in the new wave of enthusiasm on 

the part of Reed’s admirers among the intellec- 

tuals is plain. Reed is wet. So are the intellectuals. 
Reed is openly, honestly, and overwhelmingly wet, 
and to his credit it is to be said that he does not feel 
it necessary to have one set of views in public and 
another set of views in private. Such an attitude is 
unusual, and from an opponent of the Volstead Act 
naturally draws admiration, whether all one wishes. 
is a drink or whether one really believes that a prob- 


‘ Jem in good government is involved in a law whose 


difficulty of enforcement strains respect for law in 
general. No doubt if Reed were belligerently dry as 
he is belligerently wet he would lose some of his 
friends among the intellectuals. But this is not the 
end of the story, nor is. wringing wetness the only 
virtue claimed in Reed’s behalf. 

In‘a day when controversy in the Senate is more 
and more a matter of sententious flubdub, it is said 
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of Reed that here is that phenomenon in politics, 
a realist. Here is that rare bird in Washington—a 
satirist strayed in among the orators. Here is a hard- 
boiled iconoclast of unbounded energy whose mission 
it is to go about the Capitol smashing myths and 
deflating the pious frauds of great men talking 
through their hats. Reed has no use for the conven- 
tionalities of political debate. He has no use for the 
small, fastidious mannerisms of the gentleman. He is 
a realist, not a softy. He is hard-boiled and enjoys it. 


HIS is Reed’s picture as his friends paint it; and 

there is no little evidence that in some ways it is 
a family likeness. We must remember that this is a 
day in which men are more than usually bored with 
talky-talky parliaments; and Reed, slamming out 
vigorously and impatiently with small regard for the 
rules of decorum, appeals to that portion of the 
gallery which is restless. Nevertheless, the man does 
slam. Certainly there is no other member of the 
Senate who can prick a bubble quicker, when it is 
indeed a bubble. Certainly there is no one who can 
be more caustic as a critic, not only of the opposition, 
but of his own side as well; it is time, Reed told his 
colleagues recently, to line up two thirds of the 
Democrats in Washington and “apply the boot.” 
Certainly there is no one else in the Senate who 
can peel away layer after layer of theory with 
better zeal until he arrives relentlessly at a small 
residuum of fact. 

As an instance of this latter point, we may take 
Reed in his famous réle of cross-examiner cross- 
examining the Rev. Dr. C. T. Wilson. Dr. Wilson is 
general secretary of a church 
board in Washington, a de- 
vout and sincere reformer 
who has just given voice to 
one of those sweeping theories 
which are now typical of both 
prohibition and antiprohibi- 
tion talk. He has made the 
flat statement that the wet 
interests in this country are 
deliberately “bringing men 
over from Europe who at 
once go into the liquor busi- 
ness as bootleggers.”’ 

Reed asks: “Do you say 
they are bringing them over 
for this purpose?” 

“T have no doubt about 
that from information | 
have,” witness answers. 

“Well, do you know that?” 
Reed insists. 

Witness now replies that he 
“practically” knows it. 

“Who does the bringing?” 
Reed inquires. 


(Wide World) 





JIM REED OF MISSOURI 
“A HARD-BOILED ICONOCLAST ... SMASHING MYTHS AND 
DEFLATING THE PIOUS FRAUDS OF GREAT MEN TALKING 
THROUGH THEIR HATS” 


“TImmigraticn agents,” witness says; they are 
“using the inducement over there that foreigners 
can come to this country and bootleg.” 

But why should anybody use inducements, Reed 
queries, when many thousand more people wish to 
come here than the law allows, and the quotas are 
exhausted? Why “inducements”? 

Witness doesn’t know. Still, he has been told .. . 

A good many times in Washington in the last ten 
years somebody has been told something and turned 
it into a flat statement of fact which Reed has 
promptly punctured. It is not unnatural that people 
who dislike flat statements of fact which rest on 
somewhat distant evidence should be grateful. 

One says this much, and goes on naturally to ask 
a question from which Reed’s warmest admirers 
both within and without the intelligentsia ordinarily 
hold back: Granted that this man can debunk other 
people with cold-blooded and persistent patience, 
why does he not debunk himself? Why is it that a 
man who is so skeptical and hard-boiled about other 
people’s enthusiasms should be so excrutiatingly 
naive about his own? For certainly Reed has his 
enthusiasms, certainly he is naive about them, and 
certainly only half of the story is told when one 
describes Reed as a realist. One of his favorite en- 
thusiasms is a profound suspicion of Japan, a sus- 
picion which he shares with Mr. Hearst. This is all 
very well. But how realistic and how hard-boiled is 
it to assail the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, as Reed 
did, on the ground that it failed to abrogate the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance — only to have some col- 
league point out to him, at the end of a long ha- 
rangue, that in one of the 
first clauses of the treaty the 
alliance was “hereby abro- 
gated’? Reed wished so hard 
to have Japan the villain that 
he did not bother with the 
treaty. 

Again, another of Reed’s 
favorite enthusiasms is a 
profound hate for Herbert 
Hoover. To this, too, he is of 
course entitled. But how real- 
istic and how hard-boiled is it 
to let a good hate run away 
with one’s sense of proportion 
so completely as to describe 
Hoover’s authority in war 
days as “‘a power such as no 
Cesar ever employed over a 
conquered province in the 
bloodiest days of Rome’s 
bloody despotism”? 

Again, how hard-boiled and 
how realistic is it to pursue 
the innocent Mr. Bok thrice 
(Continued on page 539) 
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Can Cotton Be Controlled by Lawr 
By George Fort Milton 


HE South’s cotton crisis may bring an un- 

usual remedy — the control of planting by 
law. Even now a plan is being actively urged 

under which the Legislatures of the various cotton- 
growing States would assemble in special session 
and enact statutory limitations of each man’s cotton 
planting. Proponents 


such a pool, as provided for in the preceding suggestion, 
that definite steps be taken to regulate the acreage of the 
next cotton crop in order to absorb the surplus cotton 

that will be left on the market. 
3. Utilization of the present governmental agencies 
and cotton growers’ associations in a general movement 
to accomplish the same 





of this exceptionally 
drastic scheme are con- 
fident that each State 
can constitutionally ex- 
ercise its police power 
to cut the crop. This 
is an heroic measure, 


The desperate plight of the cotton States this 
year is graphically described in this article by the 
editor of the Chattanooga News. He explains 
some of the reasons for the collapse of the market 
and proposals for the salvation of the growers 
through legislation. The accompanying table reveals 
the crux of the whole situation at a glance. 


purpose of removing this 
surplus. 

These general needs 
were apparent to all. 
Something had to be 
done to save this year’s 
crop. A thirteen-cent 
Total Average farm 





but the need is com- a 

2 ‘ creage 
pelling. Conservative iach sich pen 
estimates fix the re- WSs 0 arses 31,678,000 
duced purchasing ee ——— 
MQ DQ ies cots. e cater 39,701,000 
power of the Southern a. yee a 
States because of the is lecicscuk 48,090,000 
drop in cotton at more - age Ce 50,000,000 1 


than $500,000,000. So 


Bales price per pound 


13,271,000 


13.9¢. 


price was far below the 
cost of production, and 


7,978,000  16.2¢. great trouble faced not 
9:729,000 23.8 c. only the South, but 
acca Saat the country as a whole, 
16,122,000 ‘19.5 for the loss in South- 
17,454,0002 12.4 ¢.3 ern purchasing power 


1 Department of Agriculture’s estimates from 48,000,000 to 52,000,000 acres 


of $500,000,000 cannot 





appalling was the dis- 
aster that 700 plant- 


3 Quotations. October 26 





2 Department of Agriculture's estimates October 18 


fail to be reflected in 
the national arteries of 








ers, merchants, and 

bankers of the fifteen cotton-growing States as- 
sembled in Memphis on October 13 and 14 to sit at 
the bedside of ailing King Cotton. 

Unusually favorable weather, together with 
swollen acreage, has been responsible this year for a 
cotton crop of over 17,000,000 bales. Of course 
neither law nor voluntary codperation can control 
the weather, but the people of the South believe 
that acreage can be handled, and they feel that the 
October crash in staple prices is directly traceable 
to overplanting. The average American planting 
for many years has been 35,000,000 acres. But in 
1925 it reached the enormous area of 48,000,000; 
and this year, instead of being cut, it was increased 
2,000,000 tO 4,000,000 acres. The consequence was a 
crop almost a million bales larger than in 1925, and 
a shattered price. Good middling dropped below 
thirteen cents, and stark ruin faced thousands in 
the South. 

Gov. H. L. Whitfield of Mississippi was joined 
by the governors of fourteen other States in calling 
the Memphis meeting. The Mississippi executive 
thus stated the main purposes in view: 


1. The formation of pools in every State of the South, 
with sufficient capital to take off the current market a 
sufficient number of bales of cotton to make the genuine 
demand for cotton at least equal to the available supply. 

2. In the event that it is found feasible to organize by 


trade. The first thing 
to be done was to save the immediate situation. 
But next and equally important was the necessity 
of preventing its recurrence. 

The meeting was literally sprinkled with delegates 
direct from the farm, their faces marked with anx- 
ious care, and their coat lapels beribboned with a 
legend, “Cut cotton acreage $0 per cent.” Limitation 
of acreage was the crux of all debate. Plans for al- 
leviating the immediate. situation were not hard to 
find. A voluntary pool aimed at taking 4,000,000 
bales off the market and holding them for two years 
if necessary, financed by the merchants and bankers 
of the South with aid from the Federal intermediate 
credit agencies, was agreed on. The organization 
formed to effect this result is already functioning 


with success. The price of cotton jumped half a cent ' 


a pound the morning after the Memphis meeting. 


O* the second proposition there were bitter 


differences. Many of the delegates felt strongly 
that there could be no successful reduction by vol- 
untary act. They had experienced in the past occur- 
rences something like this: In response to urgent 
pleas a large number of farmers in a certain region 
would cut their acreage only to find that some 
neighbor had taken abaninas of their action to 
plant all of his land in cotton, thereby swelling the 
crop. Now, it isn’t only one man, but hundreds of 
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thousands who reason in this fashion, and instead 
of being cut, acreage is increased. The farmers who 
actually reduce their cotton planting feel indignant 
and outraged at their neighbors who violate agree- 
ments and increase their yield. 


HERE is much anger at Texas. Until last year 

the normal cotton acreage of the State was 
between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000. But this year 
Texas farmers put 18,000,000 acres in cotton, al- 
though many of the other cotton-growing States had 
cut their crop. North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee had all reduced. For 
example, in 1925 the Tennessee crop was 510,000 
bales, but this year it is down to 395,000. If Texas 
had likewise reduced her yield, the crop would have 
been of much greater value, and the farmers, with a 
smaller yield, would have received more cash. 

The widespread feeling among the delegates that 
such things as this must be forcibly stopped was 
responsible for the introduction of a plan to limit 
cotton acreage by law. By resolution the convention 
instructed its committee to propose a plan for 
identical legislation by cotton-growing States to 
limit the percentage of land each farmer should plant 
to the fleecy staple. But the majority of the resolu- 
tions committee refused to recommend any specific 
plea, holding that “this whole complex matter be 
referred to the governors of the several cotton- 
producing States with the recommendation that 
they exchange ideas with the view to reaching 
conclusions touching the advisability of calling 
their respective Legislatures in extraordinary session 
to deal with this question.” 

The minority plan, presented by an Arkansas 
planter and lawyer, A. G. Little of Blytheville, 
would have prohibited by statute any farmer 
from planting more than half his land in cotton. The 


heart of the plan was that the cotton State Legis-. 


latures in immediate extra sessions should enact 
identical statutes for the prevention of “any owner 
of farm land or any farmer from planting in any year 
more than $0 per cent of his cultivated land in any 
one annual cultivated crop; provided, more than 50 
per cent of such lands may be planted to corn, if 
soy beans, peas or other legumes are planted there- 
with; and provided further, that such laws shall 
exempt from its provisions growers of melons and 
vegetables.” It was also urged “that such laws 
shall contain drastic provisions for their enforce- 
ment, and provide penalties for all prosecuting 
attorneys, sheriffs or other police officers who shall 
fail or refuse to apprehend and prosecute all vio- 
lators of such statutes.” 

This motion had emphatic and general support 
and was defeated with extreme difficulty. In the 
final vote the delegates from those States which 
yield the bulk of the cotton fought like tigers to have 
it passed. Voting for limitation by law were the 


delegations from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and shame-faced Texas. Between them they produce 
two thirds of the American crop. The legal limitation 
plan was defeated by North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Arizona. Of these, Kentucky, Arizona, and Tennes- 
see produce a negligible portion of the national 
crop. If the vote had been on the basis of propor- 
tionate production by bales rather than by each 
State casting a single vote, the statute plea would 
have won the day. But defeat at Memphis did not 
put an end to the Arkansas endeavor. Since that 
session, the sponsors of the movement have been 
actively at work, hoping to persuade the recalci- 
trants to adopt their plan. If they do so succeed, a 
new mode of agricultural control will have been 
introduced. 

This attempt to limit acreage approaches the 
problem of indirection. The suggested statutes 
would not mention the word “cotton.” They would 
limit the planting of any one crop to fifty per cent 
of each farmer’s land. They would hope to sustain 
this veto on the theory that each State is paramount 
in conserving the fertility of soil within its borders. 
Then hing exempting various other crops, they 
would really limit cotton alone. The inherent police 
power of the States would be expected to sustain 
this extraordinary extension of official supervision. 


[' is a new problem which opens up a question as 
to the extent of the police power of the State. 
That this is a vast and enormous field has long been 
known. Perhaps the most drastic definition of it 
ever given was that of the Federal Supreme Court 
in the test of the bank guaranty fund laws of Okla- 
homa and Nebraska, in which these laws, placing a 
forced assessment on the banks of the State, were 
upheld as a sound exercise of the police power of the 
States. The case was styled Noble State Bank os. 
Haskell. This decision, rendered in January, 1911, 
was read by Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and in the course of it this definition of police power 
was given: 


The police power extends to all the great public 
needs. It may be put forth in aid of what is sanc- 
tioned by usage; or held by the prevailing morality, 
or strong and preponderant opinion, to be greatly 
and immediately necessary to the public welfare. 


This is as drastic and emphatic a definition of a 
State’s power to govern the activities of its citizens 
for the common welfare as could possibly be found. 
If it were applied to cotton production, certainly 
acreage could be controlled by law. ; 

A number of State leaders felt, as did some of 
those of Tennessee, that their constitutions would 
enable cotton acreage to be limited by law through 
the imposition of a privilege tax. In Tennessee the 
powers of the State to lay (Continued on page 539) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


about books which they have not 

read, and the suggestion is that it is 
necessary to have read a book before pro- 
nouncing an opinion about it. For myself, 
I confess that it is my habit to discuss 
only books which I have read, and it is 
my further belief that it is impossible to 
criticize a book competently unless one 
has a previous knowledge of the subject, 
either through first-hand acquaintance or 
familiarity with what others have writ- 
ten about it. Yet there are times when 
I greatly sympathize with the reviewer 
who does not trouble to read what he is 
reviewing. 

Frequently an author will betray in a 
single statement such ignorance or ob- 
tuseness that one is justified in assuming 
that his work can add little to one’s 
amusement or instruction. For instance, 
is it necessary to read “Prohibition at Its 
Worst” (Macmillan), by Prof. Irving 
Fisher? The converted obviously do not 
require any reiteration of the dubious 
facts and fantastic conclusions which they 
already accept as proven truths. The 
skeptical, on the other hand, will laugh at 
the outset when samples of the author’s 
logic are brought to their attention. If 
Professor Fisher’s reasoning as an econo- 
mist is as strange as his reasoning as a 
prohibitionist, then it is no wonder that I 
used to hear experts making merry at his 
expense. Most of us are not familiar with 
the fearful technical mysteries of eco- 
nomics and finance, but in the field of 
plain experience and common sense, we 
can trust our own judgment. 


[’ is often said that reviewers write 


ROFESSOR FISHER strains our faith 

to the breaking point by his method 
of argument. He implies that opponents 
of prohibition are hypocrites because 
they profess to see no harm in drinking, 
but will dismiss a chauffeur who is drunk; 
and are glad, when traveling by train, 
that the engine driver must not be under 
the influence of liquor. To which I find 
myself instinctively answering: I am very 
fond of books. I like readers and reading. 
Am I a fool and a knave because I should 
strongly object to a chauffeur reading 
“Paradise Lost” as he drove through the 
busy traffic of the city? Ought I to ad- 
vocate a law suppressing books because 
there are circumstances under which 
reading is criminal folly? Yet, so proud is 
Professor Fisher of this fantastic argu- 
ment that it is quoted in the advertising 


of his book as a specimen of his brilliant 


approach to the subject. A book which 


‘costs $1.75, and gets a whole page ad- 


‘vertisement in the New York Times, must 





be, for reasons clear to those knowing the 
economics of publishing, a very valuable 
piece of propaganda; but it is a very poor 
piece of reasoning. 


N a par with the intellectual quality 
of that type of argument are the two 
basic and gratuitous assumptions which 
Professor Fisher puts forward as proven 
facts. His first assumption is that the 
moderate use of alcohol is injurious; and 
his second, that prohibition is the only 
possible method of coping with the prob- 
lem of drunkenness. The only sense in 
which the former is a fact is merely in the 
sense that some people are injured by the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor just as 
some people are injured by an overfond- 
ness for potatoes or marshmallows or by 
a reluctance to take enough exercise or to 
go to bed early. In other words, in our 
modern civilization there are many fac- 
tors which, in certain cases, may be 
detrimental to the individual when com- 
pared with a person living in a state of 
nature. Ought there to be an amendment 
prohibiting civilized life and making a 
return to the primitive existence of the 
noble savage compulsory? 

Despite the statistical illustrations and 
figures so expensively displayed in ad- 
vertising this moderately priced work, it 
is my belief that it is entirely unnecessary 
for an educated reviewer to read the book. 
The author has added nothing to the aged 
commonplaces of the argument for and 
against teetotalism except bright fancies 
of the type I have mentioned. Even the 
statements as to the increased prosperity 
of the working classes in certain areas 
since the passing of the Volstead Act are 
offered without any reservations, as if it 
were an understood thing and a foregone 
conclusion that increased savings-bank 
accounts are the aim and end of life, that 
they are the measure of a decent civiliza- 
tion. It is my belief that a moron may 
have money in the bank and have a radio 
set in each room of the house he has 
bought for himself, and yet be of less 


interest and profit to the community than 
a glorious vagabond. Personally, I should 
prefer an evening with Porson, the Greek 
scholar, or Verlaine, the French poet, 
drunk—as they frequently were— to 
five mirfutes in the company of some 
curve-greaser, sober, who once used to 
beat up his wife and had no money to 
spend on gramophones and Grand Rapids 
furniture. 

An aspect of this argument in favor of 
prohibition, which I have never heard 
mentioned in American discussions of the 
subject, has often filled me with mild 
amusement. I refer, of course, to the fact 
that there are captains of industry who 
worked for prohibition on the ground that 
it made for greater industrial. efficiency. 
Those who find this notion plausible 
would not, I suspect, be so anxious to 
promulgate it if they knew that in Europe 
the most radical opponents of the capi- 
talist system are also strongly in favor 
of prohibition for the same reason. But, 
whereas the man of big business thinks 
that a sober serf will do more work than 
one who gets drunk on Saturday night, 
the Bolshevik thinks that the sober serf, 
unable to drown his cares and waste 
his money in the manner aforesaid, will 
stay at home and ponder morosely upon 
the shameless brutality of capitalist 
exploitation. 


HAT is why European radicals, gen- 

erally, are more or less in favor of 
prohibition, while most American radicals, 
however violent, are not supporters of Mr. 
Volstead’s attempt to hasten the millen- 
nium. In America the movement has a 
capitalist tinge; in Europe it is deeply 
tinted with revolutionary heresies. From 
my point of view, I am opposed to both: 
to the Europeans because I think they are 
mistaken; to the Americans because I 
think they are right. I am certain that the 
kind of irresponsible imbecile who has to 
have his drinking regulated for him by 
grafters and politicians will not invest his 
money and his leisure, when the barroom 
is removed, in anything as remotely intel- 
lectual as the works of Marx. The honest 
worker will always prefer a sex magazine 
or a sporting paper to any sheet or any 
book designed to release him from wage 
slavery. I am equally certain that the ideal 
of a vast conglomeration of perfectly vir- 
tuous and efficient wage slaves is a dread- 
ful prospect for this glorious republic. In 
brief, I do not agree at any point with the 
ideas of Prof. Irving Fisher, A.B., Ph.D., 
director of the Rand Kardex Company, 
and member of the Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei and so on in extenso ad infinitum! 
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Part VI. Lecat PuNIsHMENT 
Chapter 
34. The Prevailing Fallacy of Maternalism 


This book differs decidedly from most books 
in this field in that it does not support a policy 
of maternalism towards criminals. The author in 
his concluding chapter supports the following 
changes in criminal court procedure: 


1. The abolition of the jury system. 

2. Uniform punishment for the insane, the 
feeble-minded, and the young. ; 

3. The abolition of the system of release on 
bond. 

4. The abolition of the indeterminate sentence. 

5: Lhe abolition of the parole system. 

6. The application of the deterministic philoso- 
phy to the behavior of the State as well as to 
the behavior of the criminal. 

7. The third penitentiary conviction to carry 
an automatic death penalty. 
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The Autumn Novel Harvest 
A.Review by Charles R. Walker 


LORD RAINGO. By Arnold Bennett. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. 
2.00. 

SUMMER STORM. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

THE TIME OF MAN. By Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 


IKE agriculture, the business of pub- 
lishing has its seasons. Though 
there is sowing and reaping of some 

crop or other every week in the year, the 
notable publishing harvests are spring and 
fall. And by now the bulk of the fall crop 
is in, the newspaper reviewers have had 
their forks in it, and it is beginning to be 
possible to estimate the quality of the 
harvest. At the sight of old names, rich in 
association with the great books of yester- 
day, the reviewer experiences hope liber- 
ally salted with skepticism. Will the new 
Bennett, the new Wells be a thin soup fed 
to minds grown weak on a diet of memo- 
ries, or will it, as the jacket blurb says, 
“remind one of his earlier manner”? In 
the meal served this fall by Mr. Wells, 
there is a liberal ten-course dinner; it 
is satisfying, nourishing, but of course 
cooked up for what ails us. We had hoped 
gomehow that the new Wells would be 
sheer novel which we could swallow for fun. 
(For a full review, see THE INDEPENDENT, 
October 23). The new Bennett book 
actually follows the jacket blurb, and 
suggests “‘the scope and vision” of “The 
Old Wives’ Tale.”’ More of Bennett later. 
Ford Madox. Ford, in the last of his war 
trilogy, “A Man Could Stand Up,” 
allows the madness of the fifth war year to 
enter his style so that one recoils from the 
product in wonder, doubt, and fear. For 
a fuller account of what we think about 
Ford, see page 536. Frank Swinnerton has 
again used with success his talent for 
revealing the emotions of women in 
conflict over a man. We review the book 
below. If there are other novels by 
established writers of the first rank in 
England which have added a notable crop 
to the fall harvest, we can only say in 
sorrow-that we have missed them. 

In America there is the new novel by 
Willa Cather which will be reviewed in a 
subsequent issue. But what about first 
novels? Upon that smaller harvest we 
may revise our judgment later, but at this 
writing none seems to us so notable or 
destined to a longer or more honorable 
life than Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ “‘The 
Time of Man.” With this one book she 
puts herself among the leaders in Amer- 
ican fiction. 


The hero of Bennett’s novel, Sam 
Raingo, had built up a fortune “in trade,” 
built himself a great house, British fash- 
ion, and played badly at the game of 
being a country gentleman. Then came 
the war. An old school-days friend, Andy 
Clyth, Scotch-Irish, indefatigable, shrewd, 
businesslike, poetic (Lloyd George), is 
Prime Minister of England. Sam obtains 
a job in the Cabinet and a peerage by 
mixing courage with a flavor of chicane. 
He tastes the sweets of British success, 
and they are very substantial, but equally 
real is the tormenting suspicion that his 
mistress is unfaithful; the shock — and 
relief — of his wife’s death; the return of 
a neurotic son from a German prison 
camp, and ultimately his own death’ by 
pneumonia. Thus, starkly told, the story 
looks like a series of melodramatic shocks. 
But it is very remote from that. T:wo 
qualities dominate: concreteness - and 
complexity. There are no crannies or 
crevices in the daily, nightly life of this 
very practical, British, middle-class, hu- 
man Lord Raingo that are not filled. 
The reader feels as if he had added some- 
thing to his personality that had dimen- 
sions. It is more like acquiring a house 
than reading a book. 

Second, there is complexity, an ugly 
word, expressive of our world. There are 
the complexities of war politics, of high fi- 
nance, of a public and private conscience. 
Lord Raingo is a man who has the late Vic- 
torian virtues and vices though he enters 
the lives of the new generation in the 
personalities of his mistress’ sister and 
his own son. One is impressed all over 
again with the truth that Bennett, though 
he exposes, appreciates and sympathizes 
with the late Victorians and with their 
animating code of respectability more 
than any man living. Though Raingo is 


an unscrupulous place seeker, a materi-— 


alist and an adulterer, one feels that 
he is respectable. And one even respects 
him for it. 


RANK SWINNERTON’S method of 

writing novels is all but the opposite 
of Arnold Bennett’s. If to read a Bennett 
novel is like buying a house furnished, 
or a city street, to read a Swinnerton is 
like taking on a sixth sense. The new 
sense informs one of all tones and colors 
of the human spirit simply by watching 
a few ordinary people at critical, trivial 
moments. It is in the talk of three people 
in one room, in the old stale situation of 
two women in love with one man — and 
all talking trivialities while their hearts 
burst — that Swinnerton is unequaled 
in English. But so used has he become to 


developing the plot by these overtone 
conversations that he is tempted to 
abuse them. On certain pages one gets, 
the sense that this or that subtilized 
dialogue didn’t happen. The author 
needed it to push on the story. Apart from 
this, “Summer Storm”’ is a fine Swinner- 
ton novel. It is the story of two girls 
who are partners in business, and in love 
with the same man. Emotions grow, fade, 
kindle with flame, or fall to ashes. At 
one time Henry Falconer loved Beatrice, 
at another Polly, but at another neither. 
Who loved whom, and when? Besides, 
there are yesterday’s ghosts stalking 
constantly into today’s events. The book 
contains a good deal of plot mystery — 
perhaps a little too much for the kind of 
story it is—and a lot Of character 
mystery. They both add intensity and 
assist the rich climax. 


ASTLY comes a poet’s first novel. To 
have written an original and in- 
forming book on the American peasant 


— the farm harid and small farmer of our. 


Southern prairies — would have been a 
satisfying achievement for a first novel. 
But while doing that — incidentally — 
“The Time of Man” lives in the mind 
chiefly as a beautiful achievement in the 
art of the novel. A man, his wife, and his 
daughter settle down as “hands” on 
somebody’s farm. The girl works in the 
fields, season after season; there is rain 
and drought, planting and harvest, 
milking, butchering, going to market, the 


mystery of nature and of men. Play, — 


sweetness, lust, violence, sorrow, love, 
marriage, and death. It is hard to describe 
the book in any other way. There is no 
plot. Ellen loves Jasper and marries him, 
loving him the more when the whole 
countryside turns against him as a “barn 
burner.” They farm and bring up their 
children. That’s about all; but the book is 
singularly exciting. Throughout there is 
both the beauty and crudity of peasant 


intimacy with nature; absolute absorp- - 


tion into earth and rain, plowed field 
and stacked harvest. 

The author’s style seems to witness the 
healthy, vitalizing breath of such a modern 
craftsman as Virginia Woolf, but it has a 
self-sufficing novelty of its own. 

How can there be peasants or the peas- 
ant’s childlike knowledge of the earth in 
new America? In the land of Ford trac- 
tors? Read “The Time of Man.” Though 
it is American in language, in tools, place 
names, and the mechanics of some of its 
crises, we see the eternal peasant here as 
truly as though we had visited Spain or 
the steppes of Siberia. 
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1 ne New Books in Brief Review 
natal 4 Man Could Stand Up. By Ford Madox | forum of the nation wherein a man may 


Coneress: An Explanation 
By Robert Luce 


“Perhaps the most pleasant feature of the 
book is the simple, honest manner in which 
the subject is approached and discussed. 
Congressman Luce is not a blind optimist 
but neither is he a pessimist. Therefore his 
opinions are of genuine value.” — Cleveland 


Topics. $1.50 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


ON THE RESTORATION STAGE 
By Arthur C. Sprague 


“There is an enormous mass of minute and 
curious information in this book, collected 
from pretty nearly every imaginable source. 
The most cursory examination of it provokes 
admiration of the indefatigable industry 
displayed in the compilation and arrange- 
ment of it.” — J. Rankin Towse in the New 
York Evening Post. $4.00 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
East Inp1A COMPANY TRAD- 


ING TO CHINA, 1635-1834 
By Hosea Ballou Morse 


“A monumental work of learning, this is 
also a very interesting book. Dr. Morse’s 
qualifications are well known; the thing is 
done once for all. It is a great achievement, 
on which we can congratulate the author 
without reserve.” — Near East and India. 

4 volumes. $25.00 a set 


Navat History 


OF THE WorRLD War 
By Capt. Thomas G. Frothingham, U.S.R. 


“The accurate, thorough, yet concise docu- 
ment of a man experienced alike in war and 
letters, who has the ordered data at his finger 
tips and who makes doubly effective by 
economy a measured judgment on the events 
passing under his treatment.” — Providence 
Journal. 3 volumes. $3.75 each 


MaAcHINERY AND LABOR 
By George E. Barnett 


A discussion, based on accurate knowledge, 
of the extent to which machinery displaces 
skilled labor. “The author,” says the Survey, 
“has a genuine respect for facts as the safest 
material out of which to build a foundation 
for general thinking.” $2.00 


THE HARVARD 


Universiry Hymn Boox 
Edited by E. C. Moore and A. T. Davison 


“In respect to the verse the choice is ex- 
ceptionally fine. A conscious effort was 
made to avoid all controversial or purely 
doctrinal hymns with the result that we 
have a hymnal truly interdenominational, 
containing most of the great and noble 
hymns of all:our various churches.” — Au- 
burn Seminary Record. Responsive Readings 
included. $3.50 








Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 

















Ford. New York: Albert & Charles 

Boni. $2.50. 

HIS is the last volume of the trilogy 

begun in “Some Do Not” and car- 
ried on in “No More Parades.” Admiring 
intensely the second of these volumes, this 
reviewer opened “A Man Could Stand 
Up” with great expectations. Slowly but 
surely the conviction grew that here was 
discouragement bordering on dismay. It 
is as if Mr. Ford suddenly mounted his 
high horse, his most rampant, prancing 
high horse, and aggressively galloped back 
and forth over the bodies of his admirers. 
It is as if he said, darkly to himself, “I 
am a superb story-teller and stylist. The 
critics and the public have been forced to 
recognize me. Damn their impudence! I 
will now tell my story in my most Ford- 
Fordian manner, and they’ll have to like it 
whether they like it or not.” Well, some 
do not, as Mr. Ford once remarked. His 
story moves in a fog, in psychological 
cotton wool; mad warriors grope through 
successive, incredible imbecilities. The 
fatigue, the malaise, the mental and 
spiritual fag of the war’s later phases may 
and probably did produce individuals 
minded like the texture and feel of this 
book, but surely galaxies and cohorts of 
such foggy, frantic fellows never met and 
lived and died together as Mr. Ford has 
made them. It is an affectation and a 
falseness in the picture one objects to 
rather than the elaborate artificiality of 
the manner. There is genuine passion in 
the last chapter — before that it all seems 
decidedly unreal. 


* * * *K * 


The American Senate. By Lindsay Rogers. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


ECENT attacks by Vice President 
Dawes and others upon the rules 

of procedure in the Senate have placed 
that body in a rather unfavorable light. 
There are memories, too, of occasions 
when at least a great part of the country 
joined in President Wilson’s condemna- 
tion of this or that “little group of willful 
men,” rendering “the great government of 
the United States helpless.” In the opinion 
that the Senate is unwieldy, that its mem- 
bers are often “puerile” in their argu- 
ments, sectional in their prejudices, and 
insular in dealing with foreign affairs, Dr. 
Rogers is entirely willing to concur; he has 
no illusions concerning the stature of 
Senators. But to alter Senate rules that 
closure might be more easily applied 
would, he believes, destroy the only check 
which our legislative system exercises 
upon the executive and cripple the only 








express himself until the crack of doom or 
the breakdown of legislation he opposes. 
Dr. Rogers takes up in turn the various 
important Senate functions: scrutiny of 
Presidential appointments and removals, 
approval of treaties, and the gradual 
growth of the Upper House to its present 
paramount position. To anyone interested 
in politics, this frank, searching survey 
will exert a strong appeal. Its conclusions 
are always interesting, and they have the 
value of being the opinions of a disin- 
terested and extremely acute student. 


**e eK * 


Carteret’s Cure. By Richard Keverne. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


YOUNG lawyer goes to a small 

sanitarium on the east coast of 
England for a rest cure and gets more 
excitement than he has experienced since 
the war. He discovers a smuggling busi- 
ness conducted by some aristocrats 
who had lost their money in the war. The 
heroine and her father think they are 
merely smuggling silks, but others of the 
gang are more interested in drugs, and 
the young lawyer finds himself forced 
into the awkward position of spying on 
the girl he loves. A mystery story with 
clever characterization and _ intrigue 
enough to keep the most inveterate 
detective-story reader guessing to the 
very last page. 


** * * * 


Words, Ancient and Modern. By Ernest 
Weekley, M.A. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


NY attempt to make words living 
entities rather than the algebraic 
symbols with which we are accustomed to 
converse should merit commendation. Mr. 
Weekley, author of a number of popular 
etymological works, has here made his 
own biographical dictionary of “words 
with a dramatic past.” The result is not 
a “Who’s Who” — it is rather a book of 
curious information, informally written 
and pleasantly surprising. 


** * * * 


Crewe Train. By Rose Macaulay. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


HE leading character in this deli- 

ciously satirical tale is that of an 
ingénue who is transplanted from her 
native Andalusian soil into the hothouse 
atmosphere of culture and refinement. 
Unfortunately, she is accustomed to live 
with as little ado as possible. The artistic 
and literary circles (Continued on page 540) 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT 
HE WROTE THE MAJORITY DECISION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT GRANTING SOLE POWER TO 
THE PRESIDENT FOR REMOVAL OF “ INFERIOR 
OFFICERS " OF THE GOVERNMENT 
Y a decision of six to three, the Su- 
B preme Court of the United States 
decided on October 25 that the 
President has the right to remove “infe- 
rior officers” of the Govern- 
posted to ment without submitting 
emove sage 
reasons for his action for the 
“advice and consent of the Senate.” This 
ruling, one of the most important on a 
point of Constitutional law in recent 
years, was reached as a result of suit 
brought by Frank S. Myers for back 
pay. Myers was appointed postmaster of 
Portland, Oregon, in 1917, his appoint- 
ment being duly confirmed by the Senate 
for a period of four years. In 1920, Presi- 
dent Witson ejected him from his post, 
following Myers’ refusal to resign. At the 
expiration of his original four-year term, 
the postmaster brought suit for back sal- 
ary which was refused by the Court of 
Claims. An appeal was thereupon carried 
to the Supreme Court, which has now 
established this important principle. 
Chief Justice Tarr wrote the majority 
opinion, while Associate Justices McRey- 
NOLDs, BranpeEIs, and Houmes filed dis- 
senting opinions. The point involved 
a hinges on an interpretation 
Gaae of Article II, eae 2, 
of the Constitution which 
states that the President “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law.” According to Chief 
Justice Tart, “the power of removal is 


_ Edited by Stewart Beach 


incident to the power of appointment, not 
to the power of advising and consenting 
to appointment, and when the grant of 
executive power is enforced by the express 
mandate to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, it emphasizes the 
necessity for including within the ex- 
ecutive power as conferred the exclusive 
power of removal.” 

The decision invalidates the act of 1876 
by which “ postmasters of the first, second 
and third classes, shall be appointed and 
may be removed by the President by and 

with the advice and consent 

—— of the Senate,” the Chief 
nvalid : . 

Justice holding that the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend 
that the Senate should hamper the Presi- 
dent in his power of removal, and laying 
down as a principle of the Supreme Court 
the fact that it should always seek to 
make its decisions with a view to prece- 
dents set up by the early Congresses when 
some of those who framed the Constitu- 
tion were actively engaged in carrying on 
the Government. 

James A. Reep, Democratic Senator 
from Missouri, continues his investiga- 
tions into Indiana affairs. From Chicago, 
he went to Indianapolis, and then con- 
tinued his way home to 
Kansas City where he was 
scheduled to deliver an ad- 
dress. But from his home city, subpoenas 
were issued, showing that he has no idea of 


Hoosier 
Politics 


halting his efforts to get at the truth of 
charges made concerning corruption in 
Hoosier State politics. Clyp—e A. WALB, 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, was one of those interviewed in 
Indianapolis. In a letter to Senator Borax, 
Mr. Wats had charged that international 
bankers were sending money to Indiana to 
defeat Senators Watson and Rosinson 
for reélection because of their opposition 
to the League of Nations and World 
Court. Mr. Wats said that he could not 
name the international bankers connected 
with the “plot,” but stated that “800 of 
them met in the Biltmore Hotel and 
pledged $10,000 each, which was to be 
used in Indiana.” Klan officials and for- 
mer Klan officials were also heard by 
Senator Reep, among them W. LEE 
Smitu, Grand Dragon of the Indiana 
kingdom, who denied that his organiza- 
tion was supporting Senator Watson. He 
was questioned regarding a letter sent to 
Indiana Klansmen discussing the political 
candidates, in which Senator WATSON was 
described as “favorable.” Smiru denied 
that this was an indorsement, and stated 
that it was simply a word used to describe 
a man whose record demonstrated him to 
be “fundamentally American.” Senator 
Watson, questioned in the hospital where 
he is recovering from injuries sustained in 
an automobile accident, denied any agree- 
ment or understanding with the Klan. 
Senator Reep has declined to interest 





(Keystone) 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF HAVANA, CUBA, RECENTLY CAUGHT IN THE PATH OF A HURRICANE WHICH 
SWEPT ACROSS THE ISLAND REPUBLIC 
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EUGENE V. DEBBS 
SOCIALIST LEADER AND MANY TIMES HIS PARTY'S 
CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, WHO DIED ON 
OCTOBER 20 AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-ONE 


himself in the charges of corruption in 
State politics under the Klan régime of 
former Grand Dragon D. C. STEPHENSON. 
“Unless Mr. STEPHENSON knows some- 
thing about this election, we have no 
business with him,” he said. 

But Tuomas H. Apams, publisher of the 
Vincennes Commercial and Leader has 
business: with STEPHENSON, though until 
this time, nothing definite has come from 
it. Finally, however, the 
warden of the prison where 
STEPHENSON is serving a 
life term for murder, granted ADAmMs an 
interview, though nothing at all came 
from it. STEPHENSON refused to talk, stat- 
ing that nothing was more important to 
him than his liberation. The inference 
to be drawn was that he did not care to 
prejudice his chances of securing a pardon 
by any revelations of corruption at the 
present time. Mr. Apas had pinned high 
hopes upon his meeting with the former 
Grand Dragon, hoping that it would re- 
veal a condition of affairs which would 
substantiate charges which Mr. Apams 
has made. Meanwhile, the grand jury in 
Indianapolis is carrying forward its 
investigations. 

In London, an imperial conference is 
giving Prime Ministers and representa- 


He Won’t 
Talk 


tives of Great Britain’s self-governing. 


dominions opportunity to discuss the 
problems which are nearest 
their hearts. Proceedings of 
the meetings are kept secret, 
though it is open news that Prime Minis- 
ter HEerzoc of South Africa has expressed 
his Union’s dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent state of affairs, a feeling which is said 
to be more tacitly shared by the other 
dominions. The conference was called by 


Imperial 
Conference 


the home office in London with a view to 
closer codperation between the great units 
of the British Empire. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland, the Irish 


Free State, and India are represented at , 


the meeting whose chairman is Sir AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, British Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs. . 

Belgium has stabilized her currency 
upon a gold basis and has created a new 
monetary unit to be used exclusively in 
foreign exchange. No new coin will be 

minted, but the “belga,” as 

The Belga the new unit is to be called, 
will be quoted exclusively in foreign ex- 
change. It is based upon gold and repre- 
sents exactly .209211 grams. Thirty-five 
belgas will be equal to the British pound 


sterling at par, while the American dollar 


will be equal to 7.2. The belga is exactly . 


five times the value of the Belgian franc at 
the point of its stabilization. Further fluc- 
tuation of Beigian money is to be guarded 
against by a loan of $100,000,000, which 
will be floated in London, New York, and 
other leading cities of the world. 

The annual congress of the All-Union 
Communist party, the group which gov- 
erns the Russian Soviet Government, is in 
session at Moscow. The chief issue is 
the opposition which Trot- 
SKI, KAMENEFF, ZINOVIEFF, 
and other ousted leaders have given to 
those in charge of the government. In the 
principles of the Communist party, no 
action is more quickly punished than an 
attempt upon the part of individuals or 
groups to oppose the course established by 
the political bureau. All squabbles and 
differences of opinion are to be thrashed 
out there behind closed doors. Once 


In Russia 


(Acme) 


decided upon, they become the policy of 
the Government from which no deviation 
is permitted. TRoTsk1, KAMENEFF, and 
ZinoviEFF have openly expressed their 
opposition to the present administration 
headed by Statin. They have appeared at 
trade-union meetings and harangued the 
workers with the direct aim of engaging 
their support toward the overthrow of 
Statin and his associates. So far, no 
punishment has been meted out to the 
malcontents, excepting that they have 
been removed from all official connection 
with the government. 

Blowing at a 130-mile clip, a hurricane 
raced across Cuba on October 20, uproot- 
ing trees, damaging buildings, and killing 
about six hundred persons before sweep- 
ing on out to sea. Damage 
to property was estimated 
_ at nearly $100,000,000, 
though, as in the case of the Florida disas- 
ter, it is extremely difficult to fix any real 
figure because much of the damage was 
represented by the tearing down of trees 
and devastating of landscape architecture 
whose value is quite impossible to fix. The 
Maine monument, erected by the citizens 
of Cuba as a memorial to the American 
officers and men who lost their lives when 
the battleship was destroyed, was severely 
damaged. The Isle of Pines was also in the 
path of the hurricane. Thirty-two persons 
were reported killed there including nearly 
a score of Americans. Devastation in 
Cuba was almost as complete as that suf- 
fered by Florida, wrecked buildings, fallen 
trees and telegraph poles bearing witness 
to the terrific force of the blow. Med- 
ical aid has been rushed to the stricken 
areas. 


Cuban 
Disaster 





AT THE INVESTIGATION OF INDIANA POLITICS 
JOHN L. MOORMAN (LEFT) AND CLYDE A. WALB, MEMBER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN STATE COM- 
MITTEE OF INDIANA, WHO APPEARED BEFORE SENATOR REED TO TESTIFY CONCERNING AN ALLEGED FUND 
BEING POURED INTO THEIR STATE TO DEFEAT THE PRESENT SENATORS FOR RE-ELECTION 
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Football — 
(Continued from page 521) 


about it in reports such as that of a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
University Professors, and that college 
administrators put aside their /aissez 
faire attitude and devise a curriculum as 
thrilling as an eighty-yard run. Vain hope. 
The second is that some other sport will 
come along to compete with football in the 
newspapers. The press made major league 
baseball possible. There are now two 
professional football leagues, the National 
and the American, each with several clubs. 

However, the professional game is young 
yet. Last year was its first of importance. 
Give it time and it may attract the 
populace and relieve the colleges of the 
necessity of providing shows for the mob. 
Then the experts will be assigned to cover 
the organized spectacle, and the under- 
graduate sport will return to the hands 
of student correspondents.’ Perhaps Red 
Grange did college football a service by 
turning professional. 





Jim Reed of Missouri 
(Continued from page 530) 


around the legislative bush, as Reed did, 
on the theory that his peace award was 
part of a nefarious plot to rob America of 
her independence? How hard-boiled and 
how realistic is it to assert that if the 
American people had ever really stopped 
to think about the presence of fifty-five 
countries in a League of Nations, “there is 
not a county in the United States in which 
American citizens would not have been 
drilling within twenty-four hours”? One 
can imagine Reed, the realist, seizing upon 
this statement and tearing it to shreds, 
if ever the Reed who is distinctly not a 
realist but very much of a castle builder 
had to face him on the witness stand. 

All this is over the hills and far away. 
Nothing of the sort occurs. Reed stays 
Reed. Unquestionably he is one of the 
greatest interference-smashing ends who 
ever played the game; but give him the 
ball, and he is no great shakes at carrying 
it. He is, if you like, a diabolical, domi- 
neering man who is able to put on a mask 
of amiability when it suits his purpose; or 
he is, if you prefer another point of view, a 
gentle, courteous citizen whose violence is 
professional. Both theories are popular, 
and both are credible. But in either case, 
as a realist Reed’s realism stops just short 
of his own pet ideas. With these ideas he 
lives in a world of sheer sensation, like 
Capt. Parklebury Todd, “who couldn’t 
walk into a room without eo 
Boom, which startled ladies greatly.” 
who challenges Reed is not a critic te a 
villain. For Reed dotes on villains. Wit- 
ness Japan, witness Hoover, witness Mr. 
Bok. Plots and plotters are the things he 
lives for, as some men live for risk and 














others live for gold. When anything un- 
pleasant happens, the Jim Reeds of the 
world look underneath the bed. 





Can Cotton Be Controlled 


by LawP 
(Continued from page 532) 

tribute on specific lines of occupation 
are so broad that almost any mode of 
livelihood can be specifically taxed. Ten- 
nessee already puts a levy on many arti- 
cles— barber chairs and pool tables 
afford instances. It was contended that 
Tennessee could have placed a privilege 
tax on the growing of cotton and, through 
such a tax graduated to individual 
farms devoted to cotton increases, could 
have controlled the size of the planting. 
Mr. A. F. Lever of South Carolina, for 
many years chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, who led the debate 
against the Arkansas plan, believed that 
South Carolina could have done the same 
thing through a privilege tax, but doubted 
extremely the possibility of exercising 
police power as Arkansas urged. 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
the next few months will be marked by 
various attempts in Southern Legisla- 
tures to solve the cotton problem by some 
form of limitation through statute law. 
The main reliance will be upon mutual 
Concession and co6peration, with the club 
of the State to frighten the man who won rt 
cut down. 





Correspondence 


Etymological Acrobatics 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your interesting editorial on “Bigger 
and Better Words,” suggested by the list 
of formidable words about which Dr. 
Vizetelly says he never had an inquiry, 
brings out again that erstwhile obsolete 
word “mulierosity” alias “muliebrosity.” 
This reminds me of the observations of 
my bachelor friend, twenty-seven years 
out of college, as we left the Harvard 
stadium last year after the Yale game. 
He had had much to say about the 
prevalence of the “bob,” and when the 
game ended and we struck out through 
Scylla and Charybdis in the direction of 
Gate No. 1, he disgorged himself in this 
fashion: 

“Though not myself addicted to 
periergy either in dress or manners, I am 
really enough of a “‘mulierculary” to view 
with alarm this putidulous habit of 
criniparous females. Instead of the mul- 
tifidous locks of the times of our grand- 
mothers, we behold a sort of criniculture 





| which is so unfeminine as to endanger a 
synoecious society and put to naught all 
vienic efforts directed toward the stabil- 
ity of the family. Until I reach a condition 
of eternal rigescence, I shall never —” 
Just then someone in the surging crowd 
stepped on his toe, and he failed to 
finish. “Damn this crowd!” he fairly 
yelled, trying to twist around and locate 
the right object for his excoriations. 
Then, making a quick recovery, as if the 
shade of Sheridan or someone less profane 
had whispered, “Beacon Street only two 
miles away,” he continued in orthodox 





Harvardesque, “People are altogether 

hyperphiloxystic nowadays, anyway.” 
The “mulier” family has evidently 

come back. But where does this last 


“sticker” belong? 
Joun A. L. Oppe. 








AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. . 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration, criticism, sales 
service to those wishing to dispose of 
their manuscripts at highest prices. 
Terms on request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-B, San Francisco, Calif. - 

















Distinctive Christmas Cards 
Engraved with Your Name 
from $8.50 a hundred — fifty for $5.00 
Folder of Samples sent for inspection 
LEONARD H. ISERN 
Engraved Stationery Exclusively 
153 East 38th Street’ New York 




















Peonies ’ Tulips  Narcissi 
In Named Varieties and Mixtures 
Also Bearded and Beardless Irises 
Send for lists. Prices moderate 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Missouri 

















STAGHOUNDS 


Trained hounds for sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire 
Cherokee W. A. CARLISLE 


Oklahoma 








in tore | SPANIELS 
he practical hunting dog. 
or a e ah ages obtainable. Bred to 
pee Tell us your needs. 
DR. R. MILLER 
Abilene Kansas 





Hounds, $15. Hounds, ae a5 $15 
will give twen' eweaty days pay express one way if 
I fail to please 
pious, M: 


Box 342 ena, Arkansas 








BIRD DOGS TRAINED 
Let me train your bird dog. 
OTTO 


PAUL 
Winnfield Louisiana 
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54 W.E.WOODWARD 


Author of BUNK: LOTTERY ETc. 





“K JR. WOODWARD’S book is not a mere 

idol-smasher of the vulgar sort. It is 
a genuine effort at irterpretation and, in a 
high degree, a successful one.'’ — James 


Truslow Adams, N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Mr. Woodward’s ‘Washington’ is going 
to make fascinating reading for many people 
this fall. It is in step with the spirit of our 
times. It takes George Washington off the 
pedestal and discloses him as very much of 
a human being. What interests me in the 
Woodward book is its frank mood of dis- 
sent. For that I read it with joy.”— Harry 
Hansen, N.Y. World. 


“Reveals great industry, fine conscientious- 
ness, amazing research and consultation of 
original sources. It is, [ think, the most in- 
teresting and provocative life of Washington 
yet written. It is more than a biography, it 
is a brilliant picture of American life just 
before and after the revolution. Our final 
picture of Washington, I think, will be dif- 
ferent because this book was written.”— 


Henry Hazlitt, N.Y. Sun. 














“He performs a useful service in_tearin 
away the tinsel from tradition. Mr. Wood 
ward can sit back prettily and let his critics 
come on. And when they are close enough 
for him to see the red of their eyes he may 
let drive with facts and records.” —Heywood 
Broun, N.Y. World. 





“A smashing book it is. There emerges 
out of this book by Woodward, not a god, 
but a very large-sized man. His ‘Washing- 
ton’ is a notable study, a valuable contribu- 
tion to American history, and above all, a 
work of the highest entertainment.’ “—George 
M. Payne, Cincinnati Times Star. ! 








Octavo. 13 full page plates. $4.00 


BONI & LIVERIGHT N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 536) in which she is 
compelled to move leave her sullen and 
bored. Realizing that one never goes 
out unless one talks, she discourses on 
weathers, foods, dog remedies, or any 
subject which occurs to her, and feels 
that she has earned her meal. Then she 
marries a brilliant young /i#térateur whose 
morbid desire to increase the number of 
books in the world is entirely beyond her 
comprehension. For all her failings there 
is something appealing in her animal love 
of freedom, something that holds our 
sympathetic interest, and for this reason 
makes Rose Macaulay’s subtle innuendos 
the more haunting in their note of truth. 


* * * *K * 


In Quest of the Perfect Book. By William 
Dana Orcutt. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $5.00. 


URNING these beautifully printed 

pages, it is hard to imagine a quest 
yielding richer rewards than those to 
which the author has devoted his life. 
Mr. Orcutt, typographic expert with the 
Plimpton Press at Norwood, Massachu- 
setts, has been led by his love of 
artistic typography deep into the life and 
history of the past. He has had access to 
the world’s book treasuries, and from 
the writings of master scribes has brought 
forth so far as it is humanly possible and 
designed for our appreciation the ultimate 
perfection of type. Everywhere his work 
has brought him a host of friends: book 
collectors, art lovers, writers, and scholars, 
men such as Theodore Roosevelt, Mark 
Twain, Pope Pius XI, and Bernard Shaw. 
Because of their universally human 
quality as well as their note of intellectual 
enthusiasm, his reminiscences should be 
of interest to layman and bookman alike. 


* * KK * 


The Collected Parodies of Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.75. 


HREE previous volumes of Mr. 

Untermeyer’s parodies and a con- 
siderable number of new works are here 
presented in a single volume which 
contains as much wit, keenness, and 
wicked cleverness as any book that has 
come out in years and years. In prose or 
verse Mr. Untermeyer shows himself to 
be a surpassing critic of the authors 
whose work he understands so intimately 
that his parodies are sometimes more like 
the originals than the originals them- 
selves. Better than his verse, perhaps, 
are the superb pages of “Heavens,” in 
the manner of Chesterton, Wells, Moore, 
Cabell, and Sinclair Lewis. 





ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 

Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 


Religious Books a Specialty 


Biography — Best Fiction 
Juveniles 





Che PILGRIM PRESS 
* BOOKSTORE +* 


14 Beacon Street - Boston -+19 S. LaSalle Stres:t Chicago, 








BOOK LOVERS: 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History,. Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 

THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 

254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 














THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International A iation of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, Otp Lonpon Roap Hastincs, ENGLAND 











**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”” 
A book of stirring verse. Author's autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 


SCHOENHOF’S 
(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. 


of Famous Persons bought 
R and sold. Free weekly 
lists sent on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 








Original Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘* The Collector,’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 











DANISH and siIn sealed tins. Sent 
WESTPH parcel Cc. O. D. 


ALIAN 
75c a lb. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. “I nev- 


Cooked—Boned— delicacy,” writes a 
Sweetened— pleased customer. 


Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 
FooTBALL — THE OVERGROWN DARLING OF THE 
Press. 1. Why is football called the “overgrown 
darling of the press”? Watch the newspapers and 
magazines for a week and see if you can find ade- 
quate grounds for the statements which the author 
has made here. 2. What is the reason colleges pay 
coaches twice.the salaries they pay professors? 3. 
Discuss the ethics of the situation from the point of 
view of (a) the athletes, (b) the alumni, (c) the 
undergraduates, (d) the coach, (e) the press, (f) the 
college faculty. Is an educational institution justified 
in stressing athletics merely for the sake of obtaining 
more money with which to further its work? Is the 
press justified in devoting the large proportion of 
space it does to football, at the expense of subordi- 
nating topics of greater significance? Are college 
alumni justified in seeking out and inducing promis- 
ing athletes to enroll in their respective colleges? 4. 
What is the significance of the closing reference to 
Red Grange? In what way may professional football 
release the colleges from the pressure that is now on 
them? Give your personal views on the probabilities 
of such a change. 5. Identify briefly the italicized 
words: huddle system, peripatetic, accessory before the 
fact, endowment, deficit, Babbitt, alibi, World’s Series, 
laissez faire attitude, Fudge Landis, Red Grange. 


Jum Reep or Missourt. 1. Before reading this 

cle, and if possible without even reading the 
footnote to the picture of Senator Reed on page 530, 
study the picture and write a character sketch of the 
man, based upon this study. After reading the article, 
check up on your powers of insight by comparing 
your conception of Reed with that given by the 
author of the article. 2. What is the paradoxical fact 
to be noted in Reed’s personality? 3. To what politi- 
cal party does he belong? What particular points dis- 
tinguish his platform? 4. What light does the interest 
of Hearst and Mencken throw upon Reed’s charac- 
ter and career? 5. Discuss the author’s use of slang in 
this article. Why is it appropriate? Would it be just 
as timely in a study of President Wilson or Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard? Give reasons for your answer. 6. 
Discuss the possibilities of Mr. Reed’s being elected 
to the Presidency in 1928. What advantages and 
what disadvantages would derive from his election? 
7. Bring to class any newspaper clippings you may 
find about Senator Reed. Do they bear out the im- 
pressions you have already received about the man? 
In what ways? 


E1cutu Day. 1. What is the meaning of the title 
of this little lyric? 2. Do you agree that ships go only 
one way? 3. Tell the story of the poem orally. 4. 
What do you think was the mood of the author when 
he wrote it? Characterize that mood by one word. 5. 
To what does the clause in the second line refer — 

“what was never there before”? 6. Do you think the 
author really saw land or only fog? 7. Explain the 
last two lines. Does “in’ "mean in front of or in back 
of the ship? To what does “it” refer? 8. How many 
colors do you see as you ll this poem? What 
sounds do you hear and what motions do you feel? 
9. Phrase in one sentence the central thought of the 
poem. 10. Study the technical form, and then try to 
rewrite the poem, following some conventional ma- 
trix, such as the sonnet form, the rondel, the ron- 
deau, the triolet, the villanelle. 11. Could the mood 
and thought of the poem be just as happily expressed 
in prose? Compare the powers of poetry and prose 
in revealing emotion. 

Can Corron Be Contro.tep By Law? 1. What 
reasons does Mr. Milton give for the collapse of the 
cotton market? 2. How many States were repre- 
sented at the Memphis meeting on October 13 and 























Rain and Telephone (alls 





THE annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half érillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND AssocilATED ComPANIES 
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BELL (a) 


Ras 
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SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








14? 3. State the main purposes of the meeting as 
outlined by the governor of Mississippi. 4. What 
effect will the desperate plight of the cotton States 
have upon the country as a whole? 5. Did the Mem- 
phis meeting affect the price of cotton? 6. Discuss 


* the plan presented by an Arkansas planter and 


lawyer. 7. Did the delegates from those States which 
yield the bulk of the cotton oppose or support this 
motion? 8. Was it defeated? 9. Would this plan to 
limit acreage apply to the cotton crop alone? Io. 
Explain the term “police power of the State.” 11 

What definition did Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
give of it in the test of the bank guaranty fund laws 
of Oklahoma and Nebraska? 12. What suggestions 
were made by the opponents of the Arkansas plan? 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





To anyone interested in the voting 

FRE — I will send free, to any address, 

filet describing a new method of 

<item voting, a method that is based on 

an entirely different principle from any now in use. 
WILLIAM CROCKER 


Box 314 Arizona 


Prescott 
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Recent Harper Fiction 


for Independent Readers 
MR. & MRS. HADDOCK IN 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


By Donald Ogden 
Stewart. $2.00 


DESERT: A Legend. 
By Martin Armstrong. 
$2.50 
THE PAINTED ROOM. 


By Margaret Wilson. 
$2.00 








HERE ARE LOVERS. 
By Hilda Vaughan. 
$2.00 
THE APPLE OF THE EYE. 


By Glenway Wescott. 
$2.00 


A PRINCE OF MALAYA. 
By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
$2.50 
STEPCHILD OF THE MOON. 


By Fulton Oursler. 
$2.00 
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Two Volumes. 
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New Harper Publications 
JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Author of “Joanna Godden,” etc. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith’s work has won high praise from such discriminating critics as Hugh Walpole, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Henry Seidel Canby, Burton Rascoe, and many others. In “Joanna Godden 
Married”’ she has written another profound and moving book which will strengthen her reputation 
as one of the most distinguished contemporary writers of fiction. 


TOM-TOM 


By John W. Vandercook 


A fascinating account of the 
civilization of the bush negroes 
in the remote jungles of Suri- 
name by an accurate and sym- 
pathetic observer who has 
lived among them. $3.50 


THROUGH 
MANY WINDOWS 


By Helen Woodward 


Sinclair Lewis says this fascinating autobiog- 
raphy is “the first book to express completely the 
hard realism and exciting adventure of women on 
the:job today.” $2.50 


>| THE ART OF 
\3] BEINGRULED 


fo x By Wyndham Lewis 
A profound and extensive analysis of modern 


society bristling with stimulating and challenging 
ideas. $4.00 


THE HUMAN ADVENTURE 


By James Henry Breasted and 
James Harvey Robinson 


A monumental history of human progress from primitive 
times to the present day, based on the latest researches, and 
written by two of the greatest living historians. 


Over 500 illustrations and 1400 pages. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 New York 
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$2.00 
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Recent Harper Non-Fiction 


for Independent Readers 


MURDER FOR PROFIT. 


By William Bolitho. 
$2.50 








THREE PLAYS. 
By Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. $2.00 
JESUS — MAN OF GENIUS. 
By J. Middleton Murry. 
$2; ee 
GIFTS OF FORTUNE. 


By H. M. Tomlinson. 
$4.00 








SUTTER’S GOLD. 
By Blaise Cendrars. 
$2.50 
THE SACRED GIRAFFE. 
By Salvador de Mad- |} 
ariaga. $2.50 | 
THE MEANING OF | 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
By C. K. Ogden. $3.00 
ok 














Boxed, $10.00 
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